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James Amor HRAL arrived in China in 1885 as a missionary 


of the China Inland Mission, spending fifteen years in evangelistic 


and pastoral work in the province of Chekiang. For the past ten 
years he has been engaged in evangelistic and literary work and 


correspondence in connection with the International Postal Tele-. 


graph Christian Association, Shanghai. 


Rev. A. lL. Warnsauis, M.A., bas been in China since 
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Editorial 
THE Forward Evangelistic Movement has 


The Forward Moves begun and is a reality. I 
y- Itis not simply 


about. There is evidence in the reports printed in the follow- 
ing pages that the Movement is producing results, The central 
importance of direct evangelistic work in the plans and activi- 
ties of churches and missions has received renewed emphasis. 
Where there has been a forward push in evangelism, there 
large numbers of earnest inquirers have been brought in. The 
greatness of the present opportunity for a strong forward 
movement has been strikingly demonstrated. 

This is but the beginning of a great movement, we 
believe, and as Christian forces push forward we think there 
are four things that should characterige their plans; __ 

(1) Permanency. ‘The plans must provide for continuous, 
persistent work. No spasmodic effort to hold occasional series 
of special meetings will bring the large results which should be 


secured. Such special meetings will be held and their value 


will not be underrated, but they will be considered only as 


they are integral parts of a large, permanent program, which 
also gives the right place to Bible study classes and earnest, 


tactful, personal work. Strong, religious leaders must be 
discovered and trained, and they must be set free to give them- 
selves wholly and unreservedly to evangelistic work ; this 
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part of the program must be realized at any cost, or penmanincy 
and large results will not be secured. 

(2) Direct Evangelism. It is no longer necessary to under- 
take work of which the objective is merely to popularize the 


study of Christian.truth. In almost all parts of the country there | 


are large numbers of people who know much about Christianity 
and who now need not so - much an apologetic appealing merely 
to their intellects as they need to hear of repentance toward God 


and of faith in Jesus Christ. Clear, strong, vital, gospel 


preaching should characterize the forward movement. 


(3) Zhe Church as Centre. There has been much broadcast 
sowing. We have preached in markets and in street chapels. 
We haye scattered tracts everywhere. Our first thought has 
been to| win men to Christ. It must continue to be so. But it 
is clear that to conserve the results of our work in the largest 
possible way, it is essential to plan definitely to bring these 
converts into the Church without delay. This demands that 
the churches must offer to these new members opportunities for 
service, enlisting their largest interests and activities, as well 
as providing for their progress in Christian knowledge and 
offering in their services the means for growth in grace. This 
means that the plans for this forward evangelistic movement 
and alljits activities will center in the churches. 

(4) Reaching All Classes. All classes of the people are now 
accessible. The barriers of pride and conservatism which for 
_ so long) prevented the presentation of Christian truth to great 
numbers of the influential classes are now gone. Plans must 
now be made and definite work undertaken to reach all classes. 


We cannot longer be content to reach only those who chance 


to come to our chapels and churches. This does not mean 


forces aiming to reach these people need to-be greatly increased, 
and the forward movement must provide for stronger work for 
the great mass of the people. But it must also plan for work 
that is specially designed to reach the educated classes. To 
the rich also must the Gospel be preached. 


THERE are whole provinces still most inadequately 


Reglected 


—— the Gospel message has scarcely been heard. The 
Forward Evangelistic Movement in its largest meaning must 


ning of the efforts to reach the common people. The 


occupied. There are parts of other provinces where — 
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include also the pressing out into these neglected fields of 
Chinese and foreign preachers. This is generally known and 
agreed upon. It is also true, although not so well known, 
that the great cities in the other better occupied provinces are 
almost wholly neglected by the foreign missionary forces. The 
city of Tientsin may be used as an illustration of this fact. 
There are missionary educational institutions and some medical 
work there, and these are evangelistic in their central aim 
and accomplishment, but the distinctively evangelistic work is 
almost wholly neglected by the men missionaries. One or two 
of them can give a few hours a month to such work. All of 
them are wholly occupied in institutional work and the work 
in rural districts. The direct evangelistic forces of the city are 
those of five or six Chinese churches and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Wuchang is another illustration of this — 
same fact. ‘* To capture Wuchang would be to control the 
intellectual and governing forces of a population larger than 
that of the British Isles,’’ so writes the -biographer of Dr. 
Griffith John. It is, perhaps, the second largest student center 
in the country. Mr. Sherwood Eddy has twice visited this 
great city, but experience proves that these visits have been 
quite premature. Not only so, but the time has not. yet come 


when such a visit would seem to be advisable for there are not 


in that city the Christian forces that could conserve the results 
of any especial evangelistic efforts for the educated classes 
there. Shanghai has a very large number of missionaries, but 


almost all of these are fully engaged in institutional and 


administrative work. In the five or six missions that have 
accepted responsibility for the city itself, apart from the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, there are only one or two men who 
can give any time to help the Chinese churches in their evan- 
gelistic work in this center where there are opportunities daily 
to reach men from all the provinces. There is uot room here 
to write about Tsinanfu, Soochow, Canton, and other great — 
cities, great centers of missionary work for many years, and 
still so destitute of strong evangelists as to make it impossible 


to greatly influence the people in these cities. That these 


cities are practically unoccupied is shown by comparison with 
the city of Tokio, in which a recently published survey shows 
there are 111 churches with a membership of 17,500. If the 
Forward Evangelistic Movement is to be inclusive, reaching 
all classes of the people, not omitting the influential classes in 
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these « and if the Movement is to demonstrate that direct 
i is the central of all work, in 


stronger evangelitic leaders 


in this number. It has been surprisingly easy in 
recent years to enroll a large number of students in 


Bible classes, and many of these have expressed their purpose 


paragraphs, from a letter by a. who 
is struggling with this problem in his own work :— 


—**(@) The student has very little in common with the old 


_ type of church-member. His mental outlook is very. different, 
and often, too, his social’standing. 

“(] ) The level of preaching in many churches is unsuited 
to the needs of the present student. _ 

| ) The strong spirit of amoug students 
rebels against the foreign mission control ‘still exercised over 
some ct ubdhen, and they are unwilling to enter churches in this 
condition. In Tientsin the Independent Chinese Church has 
become! virtually‘a students’ church owing to the attraction of 
the name: # BR (Chung-hwa Chi-tuh chiao). 
 4*@@) The course of instruction for inquirers, based upon 
catechisms designed to meet the needs of a very different class, 
is often most unsuitable. 

‘“(e) On the student's side there is . often a feeling that 
there is no need to join a church. ‘I believe in God, and can 
read my Bible and pray at home ; what need is there to go to 
church?’ This attitude of mind seems to me to be the direct 
and natural result of the shortcomings of ordinary Bible class 
teaching. This is often directed solely to the end of individual 
conversion. The student is led to believe that -Christianity is 


summed up and contained in the relation of the individual soul — 


to Christ, and he is never led to understand all the great truths 
of the corporate life of believers, in which life alone we can 
come to the perfect man, to = measure of the stature of the 


fulness of Christ.’’ 
From another cily, a writes a. 


description of methods which have been found to be measurably 


i 
: 
Student 
Enquir | 
to follow the Christ. But comparatively very few have entered / 
the Church. The difficulties in the way of linking:up students 
| 


successful i in bringing students into ‘church-membership. Part 
of his letter reads as follows : aes 
student enquirers.. be encouraged by the 
indirect method to take up some work in connection with the 
Church. In one of the churches the students have charge of 
a reading room. In another they are helping in the Endeavor 
Society. In a third a bunch of students is in charge of the 
Sunday-school. In another a number of young fellows are 
working hard to raise money to build a new church. In one 
lace a band of students called on the members who had grown 
cold. I should mention one of our most successful churches in 
this line. 

‘¢ Another point is that the appeal to sacrifice and service 
should be made very early and that the students should be 
expected to respond to it. They will respond.’” | 

| 

Our readers will rejoice that, after a long, and 
“oe towers, sometimes bitter, fight, the foreign settlements 
ee of Shanghai will be free from the curse of the 
trade in opium, after March 31. All friends of China will turn 
the requiem of vested interests into a hallelujah, and the 
burial of this heinous traffic within the settlements will bring 
relief to all the moral forces which have so strenuously fought 
for its suppression and, after long waiting, have seen the day 


of victory. Whilst congratulating the Chinese. people for the | 


noble stand they have made against the insidious foe, we give 
thanks to many friends who, from most disinterested motives, 
have come to the help of the nation and braved obloquy and 
insult from the very purest devotion to a cause which had 


God’s blessing. These are to be found not only among . 


missionaries, but also among other residents in China and at 


home. It is hoped that, at no distant date, the whole country | 


will be freed from this accursed thing, and over its burial 
place there shall not be heard a sigh, but a song of gratitude 
to Almighty God. It is to be feared, though, that another foe 


is creeping in, that of the illegal use and sale of smorphia, 


and those who have so valiantly fought against opium may 
now well turn their attention to this, and unflinchingly do 
battle with it. We are thankful to note that the churches and 
the friends of virtue in Shanghai are setting their faces against 
other evils which tarnish the di name of the so-called 


** Model Settlement.’’ 
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The Promotion of $ntercession. 


Or wH! : MAN IS THERE OF YOU, WHOM IF HIS SON ASK BREAD, WILL 
| HE GIVE HIM A STONE? OR IF HE ASK A FISH, WILL, HE GIVE HIM A 
SERPENT? IF YE THEN, BRING EVIL, KNOW HOW TO GIVE GOOD GIFTs 
UNTO YOUR CHILDREN, HOW MUCH MORE SHALL YOUR FATHER WHICH 
3S IN HEAVEN GIVE GOOD THINGS TO THEM THAT ASK Him? 


As the reports reach us from the centres where the special week of 
evangelism was most signally blessed we are again impressed with the fact 
that where the preparation by prayer was most systematic and most generally 
observed not only by leaders but by the Christian community in the home 
and in gatherings other than at the central place of worship, there the 
respouse in hearts touched and inquiries aroused and in actual ingatherings 
was greatest. 

Shal we not now make the prayer for the members of their own families 
n ingly a subject of intercession in our weekly meetings and of in- 
stracties at all times? 


There are places where such success : aatendiad this season of prayerful 
united, humble effort without the aid of prominent workers from a distance, 
that they have.resolved to repeat the campaign within a few months, in 
the hope that this spirit of evangelism may become the very habit of the 
church's life. 

Concerning another phase of intercession the following is a suggestive 
paragraph : 

‘‘ Prayer has been described as a certain intimate friendship with God. 


‘What friends have. they have in common’; this is true of human friend- 
ships, but these friendships are developed in silence, Maeterlinck gives a 


simple illustration of this in the chapter on silence in his book, Zhe 7reas-_ 


ure of the Humble. One whom he held dear above all others wrote to him: 
‘We do not know each other yet; we have not yet dared to be silent to- 
gether.’ This is even more true of that wonderful Friendship with God to 
which we are admitted as Christians through union with God Incarnate.’’ 

_ Weare glad to announce that the well-known book, ‘‘ With Christ in 
the School of Prayer,’’ much sought for by friends of the Chinese Christians, 
has been translated by Dr. Hopkyn Rees and is now offered for sale by the 
1 Literature Society. 

It is becoming 
the Chinese educated man the possibility and reality of prayer to God 


constitute one of the most attractive and convincing features of the Chris- 


tian faith. Perhaps his own deep-rooted conviction of the nearness of his 
ancestors and their interest in his welfare enables him to faintly comprehend 
this final step of confidence in and appeal to Him who, from everlasting to 
everlasting, is the Hearer of prayer and who has sent His Son to live the life 
of prayer in our midst. 

It is also true that the most prayerful devotees of the many sititiae sects 
in China, when illuminated by the Spirit of God, often become the most 
profoundly prayerful Christians. 

‘Th gh idolatry is an evil which we long to see swept away from the 
nation, we should rejoice in its remova] chiefly when the idol-worshipper 


casts his image at the feet of the Saviour whom he has come to know 


and | 
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Contributed Articles 


_ How to Preach the Gospel to the Non-Christian 


Chinese 


MacNAUGHTAN. 
HE aim of this article is to give ‘‘ definite suggestions to 
missionaries about the presentation of the Gospel message 


IT] to the Chinese people.” Very young and inexperienced 
missionaries are in the mind’s eye of the writer. The 


article seeks to provide examples of how certain truths may be 


‘stated. The audiences in view are non-Christians of a humble 


and mixed type, such as are met in country towns and villages. 
The very lowest mental strata are not perhaps in view. The 


problem is to catch and hold the interest of such audiences, 


and to present the message in such a way that it can be 
understood. In other words, to find a point of contact and 


illustrate the unknown from the known. 


SOME WAYS OF NOT DOING IT. 


The obvious point of contact is the free use of the best 
in their own religions to illustrate the higher truths of our 
own.’ Whilst this sympathetic mind is a great asset, and 
whilst it leads to clearness of understanding and ensures a 
cordial hearing, I must confess that I have found it singularly 
disappointing. Where I have used this method the net result 
has usually, I might say invariably, been that the listener 
smiles a patronizing approval and adds, ‘‘ Your religion is good, 
it is the very same as ours.’’ Unappreciative of this flattery 
one has to begin all over again and emphasize the differences, if 
indeed the opportunity is not already gone. I think it best to 
leave their beliefs out of the address and strike boldly into the 
fundamental truths of Christianity, finding the point of contact 
in life and the deep human experiences which are common to 
all. I am aware that this is heresy from the comparative 
religion point of view. 


—— 


NoTE.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. | 
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The direct attack upon their religions is equally unsatisfac- 
tory. (The other day I was distributing tracts in a railway 
carriage, and bethought myself that I had better read what | 
was thus distributing. I was met by the startling statement 


that our Lord had given the commandment that no idols were 


to be worshipped, therefore all idolaters were under the curse 
and liable to eternal punishment in the fire and brimstone of 


Hell. | What effect is a statement like this likely to produce in 


a thoughtful reader? The old granny there, the best one in 
the family, is going to Hell, not because of her misdeeds but 
because not having known the commandment she obeyed her 
couscience in dévoting time to worship Buddha. She felt she 
was wrong every time she neglected her religious duties. What 
picture of the Father does this leave in the minds of those who 
accept/ it as true? The ne’er-do-well son who reads this may 


well feel flattered because he certainly hasn’t given much time — 


to idol worship. ‘There is no curse in the heart of any mission- 
ary who knows old granny, there is only sorrow that her 
ignorant worship gives her so little return, and a longing to 


tell her of the better way. Blind Ch‘ang, the martyr, as he 


sat bound awaiting his death, uttered a great truth when, in 


reply to a man who asked him, ‘‘Why don’t you worship — 


the true Buddha?’ he said, ‘‘I do worship the true Buddha. 
Jesus is the true Buddha.’ Many are worshipping God though 
they name Him Buddha, and will doubtless learn better bye- 
and-bye when He tells them His true name and nature and 
receives them Home. 


THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD. 


Our message is that God was in Christ’ reconciling the 
world| unto Himself. We have come to know the Father 
through Jesus Christ. This great foundation truth of the 
Gospel is perhaps the one most ready to our hand, and in its 
comprehensiveness and implications embraces all the others. 

I use the Chinese custom of sworn relationships to bring 
out some aspects of this truth. It is ideally possible at least 
that a very high personage might so adopt a humble person as 
ason. We Christians have a message which is called ‘joyful 
news,’’ and this joyful news is that the great God of Heaven 
is our pitiful and loving Father, who cares for and longs after 
each individually, and recognizes each minutely enough to 


tell the very number of his hairs. Think what this means if 
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you can. Look at it this way : if the President for some reason 
or other made you the offer to become your adopted father, or 
sworn brother, would you accept the offer? What excitement 
and hope and congratulations it would bring to your home; 
at one leap you would be to the front, visited by gentry and 
officials, with an entrance to any society. Of course you 
would have to leave your old life and try to conform to the 
new. (A few local touches make this vivid, and create a 
good deal of amusement, but all the more the point is under- 
stood.) This gives a reality to the Gospel message of the glory 
and wonder of sonship to the eternal Father. 


Another aspect of the Gospel message, the willingness of 


the Father to save, and the difference this makes to us, may 
be illustrated from the impossibility of gaining entrance to a 
provincial governor, no matter how urgent our business. But 
what a difference it makes if the governor himself desires to 
see us and invites us to come. 

The joyful news is that the Heavenly Father is the one 
who seeks us, and not we Him. If you wish to meet the 
governor on important business, can you see him? Go with 
your card to his palace and see what happens. Try the effect 
of kotowing to the guard and entreating the gate-keeper. 
But what if the governor desires to see you—does that make 
a difference? If he insisted on seeing you, he could bring you 
by force. But if he desired to see you as a friend, he would 
invite you, and with his invitation in your hand you would get 
right through to his very presence. The joyful news is that 
the Heavenly Governor invites you to be His guest in the 
heavenly home, and offers to be your friend and father now. 

The Fatherhood of God is a point on which to suspend the 
fact that Christianity is not a foreign religion. Is there any 
objection as far as you can see to loving and obeying your own 
father—not some foreign power or religion, but ~ very own 
father ? 


THE INCARNATION. 


I usually find it best to speak of Jesus in terms of God 
becoming man. We have just been emphasizing monotheism, 
and this way of expressing the Trinity is for the time being 
_ less confusing than speaking of Jesus as the Son of God. 

How do we know about God? We open our eyes and 
gaze into the blue and cannot see Him. We strain our ears 
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and we cannot hear Him. We stretch out our hands and we 


cannot touch Him. Unless He reveals Himself to us we are 
left to guess what He is like. But the joyful news is that we 
do know Him, and have heard Him speak, and see His form in 
the world. He became a man and was called Jesus. He didn’t 
come to Europe or America; he came to Asia, and was born 
in a little country called Judea. 


hy did He come? If to-night your child, who is — 


playing on the street, did not return home, would you take a 
few puffs at your pipe and go off quietly to sleep, and not 
trouble your head about him? You know you wouldn’t; you 
would be out rousing the neighbourhood until the child was 
found.| That’s what God did; He came down to seek and to 
save His lost children. The vast majority of men are poor. 
He became a poor man, and thus showed His love for the poor. 
He pitied and helped the sick and the ignorant and the sinful. 
He desired to show His great love for men and win their love 
for Himself. He gave His life for this, and when His life did 
not su 
His death. He died willingly, cruelly tortured to death by the 
of His time, because He opposed their evil and they 


THE CROSS. 


hy did Christ die? ‘There is no simple answer to this 
question—no satisfying answer simple or otherwise. And yet 
some answer which appeals to the audience must be found, 
otherwise the story of the crucifixion falls on very callous ears 
indeed, I have seen individuals laugh at the story of the 


buffeting and spitting. I know that often the Chinese laugh 


when they are deeply moved, just to prevent themselves from 
crying,- But this laughter was obviously amusement at the 
buffoonery of the trial, because the prisoner had absolutely no 
relation to them and no interest for them. 


The legal interpretation, which seeks the meaning in the | 


satisfaction of the law, by the penalty falling on another, 
whilst it can be readily understood by the Chinese, seems to 
solve one difficulty by creating another. The Jewish con- 
sciousness built up on Law could feel this tremendous appeal. 
But to the Chinese the law is flexible in the extreme, and 
inexorable Law which must be satisfied is to them either a 
or makes God out a terrible, inexorable Judge. Why 


tceed in accomplishing what He desired, He gave also: 
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doesn’t God just forgive and be done with it, if He is a loving 
Father? Any kind father would forgive if his son repented, 
just as the father did in the story of the Prodigal. 

Human life and love give, I think, the most telling 


illustrations of the inevitableness of the Cross. There is no 
‘such thing in human love, in presence of apostacy, as forgiveness 


without suffering. I take the Prodigal’s father as an illustra- 
tion, even though or just because there is no mention of the 


Cross in the story. The outline may be something like this : 


I. Graphic picture of the Father who had already lost 
his son, even though he was still at home. The son’s heart 
was already far away and in the enemies’ country. Was 
there no unseen blood flowing from the Father’s heart? The 
Father’s problem was not to keep the boy in the house ; 
that could be done by force ; but to win his heart. 


II. The son had the time of his life when he got right 
away from restraint and wallowed in congenial sins. The 
Father was lying awake at night. The gambling and filth 
which delighted the son brought shame and agony to the 


Father’s heart. The sins of the son were falling on the 


Father. There was the inevitable cross which love bears. If 
the Father could disown and forget his son, the burden would 
be gone. As long as love makes the two one, then the cross — 


_is planted in the Father’s heart. 


III. Supposing the son had prospered in the far city, 
what then ? 3 
(1) The Father might give him up; which would mean 
defeat ; or 7 

(2) The Father might have influence enough to have him 
sent home in chains. But he would not gain his love thus. 

(3) The Father would be compelled to go and seek him 
and win him back; or he might send someone like-minded as 
his representative. Again we see the inevitableness of the 
cross when love unites a holy life to a sinful one. The 
privations of the journey may feebly represent the incarnation. 

(4) The impenitent son refuses to return: ‘‘He came 
unto His own and His own received Him not.” The Father 
may leave him, which would mean defeat; or he may per- 
severe, which might raise vindictiveness. The gambling 
parties are spoiled by the unbidden presence. Lust made to 
appear shameful frets at the unwonted curb. At last there 
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is a plot by boon companions to shame the old man and 
compel him to leave. They threaten him with it, but his 
mind is steadfast and he hopes that his suffering and perhaps 
death, may do more to open the eyes of his son than all he 
has done yet. The shameful deed is done and the old man 
may |be ill-used almost to death; and even at the end he 
appeals—‘‘ Won’t you repent and come home ?”’ 

his story brings out three points which are the main 
truths of the cross : 

he Father’s forgiving love is revealed to the uttermost. 

he sin of the son and his friends is made vivid by its 


mt hatred toward the loving Father. 


he Father’s utter opposition to the sinful life is also 


revealed. | 
Father has made his last and most awful appeal, and 


if the son’s heart is troubled and opened, he will turn in 
loathing from the sinful life which made him such a brute. 
If not, he has rejected everything that God can do to save. 

he analogy cannot be pressed too far. The one truth 
which it seeks to show is that the Law of Love which unites 
the holy heart of God to sinful men makes the cross inevitable. 
The Ijaw demands the Cross, but it is not statutory law, with 
sO many penalties to be borne, but the Law of Love and 


Freedom. 


TO AWAKEN THE SENSE OF GUILT. 


here is a natural sense of wrong-doing as between man 
aud man, but it usually lies very dormant, and with many at 
least it seems to have little relation to God. We must be 
able to strike this chord if we expect to reach the hidden 
depths of the heart. _ | 
The attack must be against individual sins, and thie 
problem is to show them up as poisonous enemies of the 
individual and society. At present I find that the background 
of love of country may be used effectively to show up certain 
sins. Take impurity, for example. We may take for granted, 
alas, that any male audience which gathers in a chapel have 
all committed this sin. It never occurs to these men that 
their act has any consequences beyond themselves. I have 
pictured to such an audience a scene on a river steamer on 
the Sige Aman on board had a group of little girls with 
him. When the steamer moored they were free to go about 
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to a certain extent, but when a landing stage was reached, 
he herded them all into a little space, like a dog watching 
a little flock of lambs, lest they should escape. Here was this 
little group of innocents, sold or stolen, destined to slavery, 
and to be stamped into the mire by the foul feet of men, 
eventually to be thrown out to the dung heap when they were 
no longer useful. The great Father of the. innocents will 
have something to say to those concerned. in this bestiality. 
The man who supports this system is am enemy to his 


country. 


Covetousness.. Chinese proverbs are rich in scathing 


comments on covetousness. It is a cruel, bitter enemy to 


the Chinese nation. During the Russo-Japanese war, as the 


battle front closed in on Liao Yang, the inhabitants of the | 


villages poured into the city, having left or lost nearly their 
all. Covetousness at once took command. Greed stripped 
them of all they had left. The rent demanded for one month’s 
residence in some houses was about equivalent to the cost of 


the house itself. It was the opportunity of a robber, the 


market value rose, and the good citizens robbed their destitute 
friends more effectively than the devastations of war. This 
is the covetousness which makes free men slaves and destroys 
China. In contrast to this was the work of the Red Cross 
in the same town, which to the extent of its opportunities gave 
lodging free. Which was the friend and which the enemy ? 
The one represents the Spirit of Christ, the best friend of 
China, and the other is the spirit of the enemy. 


THE IMMORTAL, SOUL. 


The modern man denies the existence of the soul. The 
old-fashiowed man says there are three souls. The following 
is a method of dealing with this subject. 


I. What ts man? I startle the audience by denying that 
they can see me. What they see is my body and my clothes, 
but not me. I am the invisible spirit indwelling and using 
the body. ‘*I’? havea ‘‘body.’? ‘I’? and the ‘‘ body” are 


two different things. I really cannot say I have a soul any 


more than I can say I have a Scotchman. I am a Scotchman 
and lama soul. Therefore, point number one: I who am 
a soul do exist. And you who say you haven’t a soul, are 
a soul, and moreover you are one and not three. 
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Il. What zs the use ofa man? Just try that question on 
any atidience or individual, and see the blank effect. Yet not 
to know the use of an article, say a watch, is to misuse it, 
or leave it useless. Wealth, name, to leave to peer, to 
‘* pass the days,’’ can all be explained as ends to man’s life. 
The Christian answer is that man’s use is to be a child of 
God. It is the highest use possible in the universe, and to 
miss it is to have been born in vain. 


III. Does man survive death? Man’s body dies. But 
if the house has fallen it does not necessarily mean that the 
tenant is dead. Whether we survive or not, is not in our 
control. We could not control such a thing as the nationality 
into which we were born; how much less can we control as 
to whether or not we shall survive death. Death and life are 
in the hands of God. God lives forever, and it is His will 


that we live forever. 


IV. God. ‘The father-love of God as revealed in the 
incarnation and cross, is proof of our immortality. No father 
who loved his child in such a way as that would be willing 
to lose him eventually if he could help it. 


ATHEISM. 


Atheism is more prevalent than we are apt to believe. 
The student class is frankly atheistical, and the merchant 
class is so materialistic as a whole that they are not much 
different. | | 

The audiences we are supposed to be dealing with are 
the more humble. But in passing I may say that one of the 
most effective things to say to the student on the question is 
that atheism is not up-to-date. The best modern scientists are 
theists if not Christians. Atheism is a theory that cannot be 
made to hold water. The modern Chinese student cannot bear 
to be considered a ‘‘ back number.’? | 

The good old arguments are very effective. Of course we 
know that the argument from design can be turned agaiust 
us. A student asked me, ‘‘If God created all, did He create . 
disease microbes ?”? 

A watch makes a good object lesson on which to base 
the argument from design. It is impossible for anyone to 
believe that a watch could come into existence except by the 


_ agency of a mind which planned and executed. The cover 
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of a watch is a protection for the wheels and spring. A watch 
could go perfectly well without a cover only it would need 
to be suspended in the air; it certainly couldn’t be carried in 
the pocket. Our skull is such another cover. We could get on 
perfectly well with skin and hair, until we happened to bump 
our heads—when the results might be disastrous. The part 
of the skull most often bumped is the front, and the part least 
bumped is the side. The front is thick and the side is thin. 
How did these things (even with the processes of evolution 
to help them) come to be? we say unto ourselves. It may be 
dificult to believe in a God, but it is much more difficult to 
believe that these things came to be without a planning mind. 

More effective than such arguments are testimonies. I 
have seen an audience visibly moved when I told how as a 
boy I was sitting in a great Exhibition Hall listening to an 
organ recital. A gale of wind was blowing, and the roof of 
the hall was partly made of thick, dimmed glass. The hall 
was nearly empty. I was urgently and irresistibly moved to 
change my seat, which I did, accompanied by my few boy 
friends. We had no sooner taken our places aimlessly a few 
rows further forward, than a great heavy sheet of glass crashed 
down edgewise on the very seat I had vacated. At once I 
recognized God. Can any atheist produce a theory which 
meets the case ? | 

Another line of testimony is most useful. I believe in 
God because I am His friend ; I know Him and we love each 


other. If He doesn’t exist, I am living for the wind. This 


testimony if given with fire moves an audience. 

The Deciston. I believe that a great deal of effort is 
dissipated by a failure to touch the will of the hearer. He has 
been brought into touch with unusual spiritual themes, which 
have interested and moved him. And he leaves saying, 
‘*Good doctrine, good doctrine.’? The fish has been swim- 


ming well within the net, and there seemed no way of getting 


itashore. The present method of the evangelistic campaigns 


in issuing cards is, I think, on the right lines. The hearer 


is induced thus to make a simple decision towards the truth. 


_ The personal touch, however, is the main thing. I have 


sometimes been able even at the road-side to have prayer with 
individuals ; but this is usually difficult to manage. To train 
our Chinese brethren in this type of work is perhaps our most 


effectual service. 
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When a listener, who is touched, is told that he ought 
to believe, his invariable reply is either, ‘Of course I believe,’’ 
or ‘‘How am I to believe?’’ They want to do something 
tangible. We may be suddenly nouplussed as to what to say 
next. It is as well to have some thought-out plan ready for 
such a situation, which, whilst it may have its limitations, is 
better than no plan at all. I suggest the following : 

1. Are you willing to turn from idolatry to worship the 
true Lord, and are you willing to turn from sin _— is His 
enemy ? 

2. Senet: earnestly with closed eyes, after me, this 
prayer: ‘‘Heavenly Father, save me, and make me your 
good child.’’ 

3. Will you promise to learn more about J cous’ Gospel, 
and enter your name as an inquirer ? 


(The imperfections of this article are partly accounted for — 
by its having to be written in the scraps of time seized during 
three days of an itineration, and midnight oil has not been 
lacking. The ideas are offered as practical suggestions to 
less experienced missionaries, drawn from a fairly long and 
varied experieuce. ) 


The Street Chapel 


JAMES STOBIE. 
What tt should not be, and what it may be. 


T should not be an ‘‘institution’’ for the housing of 
IT] native workers, members, and their friends; where the 
chapel-keeper, as we say in the north, is a kao ang ti 
instead of a #’an Yang tt, where the stove is good and 
the preacher can always spend an hour or two with the door 
open, but he himself safely esconced at the stove with kettle 
and pipe. | 
It should not be a sewn where members and friends 
from the country are always sure of room on the #’aug, and 
a cheap lodging during their visit to town for any reason, and 
where many a difficult business case can be satisfactorily | 
settled, and even where at times the Chinese may indulge in 
his favourite pastime of gambling. 
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When one has been long enough in the country to find 
that such abuses exist, the shock received tempts one to think 
the chapel method should be abandoned. - 

Rather let us see how the chapel can be ies what it was 
always intended to be, a centre of light for heralding the 
Gospel, the ever-open door where the seekers after truth can 
hear ‘‘The Truth’’ proclaimed, and where many a wayside 
hearer may be attracted to come again and be won by the 
Evangel. 

Firstly, it is in my opinon important that the missionary 
take charge of the work himself, and have as helpers a band 
of good workers, his best evangelists. 

Let us never neglect careful preparation of suitable ad- 
dresses and prayer with the workers, and let us do our best 
to make the service, while it lasts, attractive in the best way. 
The Bible will furnish the best text-book, and the need of 
the sinner the best plea for commending the Gospel to him. 


If any experiences of mine may be of help to other mission- 
aries, I shall gladly give them, although I feel they come far 


short of what might be done. 

We, in this town, owe a fresh incentive to street chapel 
preaching to the visit of our chief senior evangelist to the 
Sunday School Conference in Moukden conducted by Mr. 
Tewksbury towards the end of 1915. On his return this 
evangelist conducted a week’s training class for workers, and 
gave us the gist of the instruction received at Moukden. 

The priucipal point emphasized was the need in our work 
for personal dealing. We decided to carry this out specially 
in our street chapel work. It was agreed that no street chapel 
preaching could be considered effective unless an opportunity 


' was given to those present to remain for conversation. Some 


of those spoken to were willing to record their names, and 
within a month of this effort being started over a hundred 
names were enrolled. More than half of these were single 
men, with no fixed place of abode, who have since left the 
town aud gone to other parts of the country. Of the forty- 
odd names, of whom we still have trace, most of them have 
been receiving instruction in our Sunday school and at the 
usual Sunday service. They have also attended the weekly 
enquirers’ class regularly and a fourth of the number were 
baptized after examination. The workers met daily for 


prayer, Bible study, aud hymn practice. The two chapels 
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were opened daily by hymn-singing at the door—this never 
fails to attract a crowd. In the evenings the chapel in the 
most crowded thoroughfare of the city was open for two 
hours, when continuous preaching went on, with sales of 
Scripture and other literature at the door. Here again we 
had crowded audiences. After preaching we always invited 
those who were willing, to remain, when the helpers dealt with 
them individually, explaining to them further the subject of 
the preacher’s address, and inviting questions. 

To follow up, once a week au enquirers’ class was hield 
in our church premises, to which all who had entered their 
names were personally invited by the workers. This part of 
‘“‘the follow-up’? is most important and should on no account 
be neglected. 

At the enquirers’ class we adopted the Sunday school 
method—the superintendent giving a short introductory address 
on the lesson for the day. Thereafter the workers each took in 
class three or four of those present for instruction, which lasted 
about half an hour. The text book used was that prepared by 
Mrs. Seymour FF 72 lessons on the life of Christ. 

We have found this course an admirable one. In addition, 
as a subject prescribed by our Synod for baptism, we have 
used the Chen Zao Wen Ta. A weekly prayer-meeting of all 
the workers at the station was held. Special cases met with at 
the street chapels were reported on and prayed over. This, 
too, is in our opinion of great importance. 

During summer once a week, in the afternoon, one of our 
chapels was opened for women only. The same methods were — 
employed, the foreign lady workers, hospital assistants, school 
teachers, and Bible-women taking the place of the evangelists. 
Two of the latter, older men, were however in attendance at 
the door to keep order, and we had no trouble whatever. 

Previous to the service, the workers, native and foreign, 
visited the women in their homes and invited them to come. 
These services were a great success, and we were only sorry 
when the excessively cold short days of winter compelled us 
to give them up. We hope to resume them, and after our 
experiment we believe it is possible to do good and effective 
women’s work in some of our street chapels. We are more 
than ever of opinion that a great door and effectual is opened 
to us along the line of street chapel preaching. Let us avail 
ourselves of the opportunity, hoping for a bountiful harvest. 
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Student Enquirers and the Church 
| ARTHUR RUGH. 


ERE is a problem. Time was, not long since, when 
the number of students, exclusive of these in Christian 
schools, who applied for church-membership was a 
negligible quantity. Now it is different. Investiga- 


| tions in ten cities reveal the fact that out of several hundred 


Government school students who have expressed their desire to 
join the Church only a small number of them have been 
admitted to the Church. The Church is in such serious need 
of the help of these students that we must learn how, not half, 
but all of these honest enquirers can find their home and field 
for service in the Church. A study of the tener results in 
the following recommendations : 

1. That Bible classes for student enquirers ve held in 
connection with the Church. 

2. That enquirers’ Bible classes aim not only at conversion 
but at conviction of the place of the Church and the Christian’s 
opportunity in it. 

3. That the requirements for admission to church- 
membership be —— to the peculiarities of the student 


enquirers. 


4. That in student centers the Church provide pastors 


capable of leading students as a working force in the Church. 


‘5. That the program of the Church be so f ramed as to use 
these students as a working force. 

Only a brief summary of the evidence gathered on each 
point will be possible. 


I. BIBLE CLASSES IN CONNECTION WITH THE CHURCH. 


Government students are usually prejudiced against the 
Church especially if it is under foreign rule. Many more 
students can be enrolled in classes not connected with the 
Church, and where students will enrol in non-church classes 
and will not enrol in a church class it is clearly well to enrol 
them wherever they will enrol. But the evidence of ex- 
perience is that it is very difficult to land in the Church 
students of classes held in neutral places. ‘There are two 
reasons for this failure. 

First, the Bible classes held in neutral places have not 


been recognized as le to the Church and therefore have | 
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not emphasized sufficiently the Church and the Christian’s 
relation to it. Second, the churches, as a rule, have not had 
the leadership nor the enthusiasm for these men which enabled 
them to assimilate this group. One missionary states the 
problem thus :—‘‘ Experience shows that where churches have 
had contact with the students and have called for decisions a 
large percentage yields returns. This is due to the enthusiasm 


with which mission workers go after those who are entirely of 


their own catching. In other words we do not put as much 

effort on names handed over to us as we do on those we get 

ourselves. This is perhaps wrong but it is human nature.’’ 
The process would seem to be :—enrol as many students as 


can be successfully taught. Wherever they meet, include in the 


teaching strong emphasis on the Church, and wherever thie 
class can be held in connection with a Church which can hold 
aud use such a class iu the program of the Church then hold 
the class in.connection with the Church. 


II. TEACHING CONCERNING THE CHURCH. 
Perhaps one reason for the larger results in church- 


membership from church Bible classes is the natural emphasis _ 


in these classes of the privileges and duties of church-member- 
ship. If Bible classes should aim, vigorously, not only at 
conversion but at instruction in the history of the Church and 
its ordinances the path from the class into the Church would 
not be so difficult. 

‘‘In no other religion in China ae fealty to a faith 
carried with it the obligation to confess one’s faith before men, 
to associate himself with other believers and in association 
with them do what he may to win other adherents. The 
easiest thing for the student believer is to go no further than 


_ to admire and in his own way carry out the truths of Chris- 
tianity. We must supplement both our message and our 


methods to magnify the Church as well as the doctrines of 
Christianity of which the Church is the guardian.”’ 

There is much in the sectarian history of the Church 
which it is profitable to forget and the relation of the enquirer 
to the Living Christ must continue to be the central theme of 
the Bible study but clearly an adequate teaching of the glorious 
history of the Church and of the Christian’s duty and privilege 
in that Church needs to be much more emphasized in the Bible 
classes for enquirers. 
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Ill. REQUIREMENTS FOR CHURCH-MEMBRRSHIP. 


_. Repentance and renouncing of sin and simple faith in Christ 
and allegiance to His program on earth are uniform require- 
ments of Protestant churches for church-membership and it 
would seem there would not need to be difficulty here, but in 


practice the tests applied for the evidence of this faith and 


allegiance are not uniform and are not in every case conducive 
to a happy entrance into church life. 

Two men apply for church-membership. One uneducated 
laborer has attended church service frequently, has heard others 
answer the questions asked of applicants for church-member- 
ship; he has nothing to lose, all to gain socially as well as 
religiously and really wants to be a Christian. It is fitting 
that he should be tested before admittance, but what shall the 
test be? ‘The other man, a brilliant scholar in a Government 
college, has searched the Scriptures with keen mind and honest 
heart for two years. He knows Christ’s program and claims 
and, accepting them, is born anew of the Spirit. He knows 
what social prestige he will lose by uniting with the Church 
but the spirit of Christ is in him and he asks for a chance to 
live and serve in the Church for Christ’s sake. It is fitting that 
he should be tested before admittance, but what shail the test 
be and shall it be precisely the same as that of the uneducated 
laborer ? | | 

Through a hundred years of mission work, mostly with 
the lowly, often suspicioned of desiring foreign favor, certain 
tests for church-membership have become standard which can 
be improved for the product of a well-taught enquirers’ Bible 
class. There is evidence also here and there in a pastor and 


Church Board of pride in their position and authority; which 
_coufuses the enquirer with non-essential questions. The attitude 


of mind on the part of church officials resulting from a hundred 
years of examining uneducated enquirers sometimes of doubtful 


motive has also become fixed and must be changed radically if _ 
_ still more student enquirers are not to be lost to the Church. 


IV. PASTORS CAPABLE OF LEADING STUDENT MEMBERS. 
Here is the root of the matter. No need to criticize any 


One at this point. Where in most cases there are so few such 


pastors available no one is to be blamed for not putting such 


_ men in charge of a church in a student field. But the problem 
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must be stated once again lest we forget. Give us in the 
ministry college graduates who love the common folk and the 
student also and who understand both groups and there is not 
much problem left. The level of preaching in many churches 


is unsuited to the needs of the present student. The remedy — 
for this difficulty suggested in many places and practised in a | 


few is a separate student church which would seem to bea 
doubtful expedient. A church divided on a caste basis can 
not live or grow. As far as preaching is instructional clearly 
it is difficult to preach a sermon suited to both groups but as 
far as preaching is dynamic appealing to the will and calling 
to heroic service rather than to controversy on theological 
problems one sermon will do for all, for the heart and the will 
of the student and of the laborer are reached by the same path. 

The preachers we have will do well to study this rapidly 
growing student group, church bodies may well restudy the 
location of the pastors available, placing student pastors in 
student fields and there is much in favor of extending the 
policy practised in a few places of securing an assistant pastor 
adapted and assigned to the task of reaching the student group. 


V. A CHURCH PROGRAM ADAPTED TO STUDENT MEMBERS. 


The modern Chinese student is more active than medita- 
tive, more practical than philosophical, church services and 
prayer-meetings vill make their unmeasurable contributions to 
his life but they will not keep him in the Church. . 

The tired laborer may find comfort enough in the church 
service to bring him back again and again but the student is not 


looking for comfort but for a crusade. The church that will 


hold him will have correct theology and cultured preaching 


but it will also be a center of heroic activity, a council of war 


from which he may join with others in an attack on the sius 
which threaten his life and his land. Not a few churches fear 
these students as a problem which they feel unable to assimi- 
late. When pastors think of these students not as a difficult 
field but as a force to be led in a crusade for righteousness 
many more students will be won and held. 

The pastor who is expecting to hold the average modern 
student in his church by preaching and pastoral calls is 
doomed to certain failure. Let the pastor lead his church in a 
campaign for the social, moral, and religious regeneration of 
his city and country, giving the student his fitting. place in the 
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campaign and preaching as the leader of the campaign and the 
students will devote to the church their unbounded enthusiastic 


loyalty. 


individualistic and Socialistic Aspects of the 
Christian Message 
J. B. COCHRAN. 


. W shall we at this time realize all that is best in the 
social conceptions of missionary method without re- 
laxing our grip on the old individual emphasis ?”’ 
—JOHN R. Morr. 

In the first place let us not be alarmed by names. It is 
quite as unreasonable to confine the word ‘‘socialistic’’ to the 
most radical form of Markian philosophy and condemn all 
Socialism, as it is to confine the words ‘‘ Higher Criticism ”’ to 
“Destructive Criticism ’’ and condemn all ‘‘ Higher Criticism.”? 

A few years ago any measure of reform proposed could be 
effectually damned if to it could be applied with any show of 
reason the term socialistic, and our people were wholly blind to 
the fact that in our system of public schools of which we are 
most justly proud a most thorough-going socialism had been 
practised from very early days of our republic in handing over 


_ to the state the all-important function of educating youth. 


Therefore let us have no quarrel with our brother who 


demands of us that our Gospel message must have a social as 


well as an individual significance until we are Ags sure what 
it is that he would have us preach. 

_ There are four aspects of the Ouiget that are included in 
our subject: The Gospel message as it affects the soul and 
morals of the individual ; 

The Gospel message as it affects the body of the individual; 

The Gospel message as it affects the soul or morals of men 
as members of society; 

The Gospel message as it affects the external social environ- 
ment. 

At times the issue is confused and anything which has to 
do with the health or bodily comfort, anything humanitarian, 
is considered socialistic whether it has to do with man as an in- 
dividual or in groups, 
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As we sit quietly and without prejudice of former opinions 


(April 


try to determine from the example of our Great Leader in how 


_many of the above aspects our Christianity should express itself, 

we see him seated at a well beside the road bringing to the 
parched soul of a sin-sick woman the water of life: again he 
appears on a city street from which all other men have fled in 


fear and heals a leper with his touch: through two long days he 


preaches to the multitude the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of man and that the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand, 
and at night feeds them all with loaves and fishes. And so we 
have the authority of his example for all these activities and can 
take part in each, feeling that it is truly Christian. 

But as we take stock of the fewness of our numbers and 
the variety and extent of the activities upon which we have em- 
barked we wonder if we are not, perhaps, neglecting the active 
preaching of the Word. Schools and hospitals are a form of 
social activity in which we have taken part from the begin- 
ning, followed by famine relief on an extensive scale. We have 
besides asylums for defectives—orphans, lepers, blind, deaf, in- 
sane. More recently we have health campaigns, informational 
lectures, institutional churches. Each of these activities takes 
large toll from our workers and our time and increases the 
‘uneasiness caused by the suspicion that direct evangelism is too 
much neglected. In the most recent estimates of the American 


Presbyterian Mission, North, with its thirty-odd mission stations, 


we find request for eleven new institutional churches, most of 


them to cost $1,000 Mex., and a much larger number of district — 


evangelistic centres to be run in a similar way on simpler lines. 
Often these activities are undertaken without a thorough 
counting of the cost or without an adequate plan to. insure 
success and some of them are of so new an aspect that they 
must still be considered in the experimental stage on the mission 
field and even the promoter himself may be quite in a fog as 
to his ultimate port. 

A missionary was invited by a New York money magnate, 


president of a large company, to luncheon in the luxurious” 


restaurant of the office building. The missionary was at a loss 
to determine the reason for the invitation as the president was 
quick to repudiate before his two directors the imputation that 
he was the member of a certain church. As the conversation 
turned upon the political, economic, social, and commercial life 
of the Chinese, greater and greater interest was aroused, 
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Finally the president remarked, ‘‘ Well, I am interested in your 
famine relief and hospitals but I can’t stand for your religious 


- propaganda.’’ ‘‘ Have you carefully observed the progress of 
our famine relief?’’? was the reply. ‘‘The first year funds 


were secured and money distributed. Many starving people 
were tided over until harvest, but the distribution of money 
without increase of grain caused a rise in the price of foodstuffs 
unfavorable to that part of the community on the verge of 
famine, and made for the dependency of those assisted. With 


the second famine grain was brought in and given instead of 


money and public improvements were inaugurated that the 
famine sufferers might work for what they got. After this it 
was felt to be the part of greater wisdom to remove the cause of 
famine rather than relieve it when upon us, and the American 
Red Cross undertook the survey for the drainage of the Hwai 


basin and the conservancy of flooded land. We are trying to 


go one step further to the root of the matter and remove the 


burden of China’s famines from the conscience of the Western 


world by bringing to Chinese officials and people that feeling of 
responsibility for their fellows which will lead them to care for 
their own relief measures. The means we use is the spreading 


of that religion the principles of which have led you to assert 


that you approve of our famine relief and hospitals.’’ 

The value, importance, and success of our religious propa- 
ganda are so apparent that when a famine comes upon us and we 
recall the dissensious aroused among the Christians, the temp- 


tations to dishonesty—not always resisted—for those engaged in 


relief, the six months lost from mission work, the heavy toll in 
the lives and health of valuable workers, who can wonder if 
there is hesitation before entering upon such an undertaking ? 
But as we think of Him who gave Himself without reserve for 
men we do not see how we can follow Him and refuse to feed 


the starving if the means are in our power. 


There is no doubt that the power of God unto salvation is 
in the preaching of the Christ and His sacrifice for men. There 
is equally no deubt that our plain Christian duty calls us away, 
only for a time perhaps, from the witness-bearing of words to 
the witness-bearing of deeds. Life is before us and with a 
careful logic we decide that the best life holds for us is the 
knowledge of and belief in Jesus and the best we can do for the 
race is to impart this knowledge and belief to our fellows. We 


come with a real zeal for winning men. Impatiently we endure 
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(April 


the necessary years of language study and. adaptation. We are 


just ready to go out and preach and are given charge of a school. 


Somewhat restlessly even to the end, if our hearts are right, we 
buckle down to routine instruction and steady discipline, finding 
a fertile field for seed planting in the youth within our care and 


just because we are eager to be out ourselves, speaking of our © 


Master, we impart in them this great desire and are comforted 
to see our lives multiplied in theirs. 

Or let us consider the effect of the Gospel message of 
individual salvation upon a small community. The Geng 
village to the west of us is, I presume, typical of many another 


.such village throughout the eighteen provinces. T'welve years 


ago it was rather looked down upon by its neighbors. To be 
sure the people were of a sturdy stock but only at irregular 
intervals was a school opened in the village for a year or two and 
closed again, so that only a few of the inhabitants could read 
and fewer still could write. They were much given to litiga- 
tion, had a fair number of opium-smokers and a large number 
of constant gamblers, while at the New Year nearly every man 
and many of the women took their turn and tried their 
luck. The village is situated near a small mountain range at 
the intersection of the borders of three magistracies and was 
often disturbed by rough characters. At this time one of the 
prominent men of the village came to Hwaiyuan and had his 
sight largely restored in the hospital. He was impressed by 
the Gospel message and persisted in his study, bringing in some 
of his nearer relatives. His younger brother had been wasting 
their money in gambling but with an aroused interest in the 
Gospel he gave over the habit and the family fortunes began 
toimprove. Another relative had heard of breaking with opium 
in the hospital, made the attempt, and came out freed from that 
slavery. Others seeing the good results entered inquirers’ 


classes with the purpose of breaking with opium or gambling. 


All litigation was discouraged and the leaders in the Christian 


community, being wise and tactful, were soon settling many | 


troubles out of court even for their non-Christian neighbors. 
With opium, gambling, and litigation went the poverty of the 
believers, and their good fortune interested others. The stead- 
fastness of the individual was supported by the group conscious- 
ness and fostered by the weekly meetings together. These 
social advantages all were attained by the constant holding up 
of our Savior as the example and preaching of the duties of 
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the Christian as an individual. With the increase of Christians 


a day-school was established and the graduates, passing through 
our ‘high school, are already going out as day-school teachers in 


- neighboring, communities. So the character and reputation 


of our country village have been changed. Opium, of course, 
is done away. There is so little gambling and it is so frowned 
upon that a child must be unusually determined in order to 
acquire the vice. Litigation is considered foolish. The elders 
of neighboring villages are enrolling their names as inquirers 
because they have seen the transformation of a community. 

But now we find that another step forward must be taken. 
Many of them have a very selfish form of Christianity. It 
means money in their pockets. From the beginning they have 
been quite faithful in spreading the message to friends and 
neighbors, but this has been their only form of service. The 
attitude to girls has been changed and this year they are erect- 
ing the first school for girls in the country of all this northern 


district. A wonderful step forward for that social order. Still 


this, too, is for their own girls and they need to have the sense 
of what their village can do as a village for that entire region. 
We are pleased therefore to see them interested in a drainage 
scheme which involves three ‘‘fang’’ and to find that the 
starting of the plan in the Geng village inspires the confidence 
of the neighbors, And so, starting with the purpose of bring- 
ing the Gospel to these individual men, we find ourselves from 
beginning to end brought to see the constant play between the 
individual and social aspects of the Gospel. The first man is 
reached by the organized effort to relieve the physical suffering 
of the community by opening a hospital. The coming of in- 
dividuals to a faith in Christ reforms the village and raises the 
social environment. The improved environment appeals to 
individuals in neighboring villages and they desire as in- 
dividuals to follow Christ. Opportunity brings responsibility, 
and the village which has come to the fore through the reformed 
life of its individuals must take the lead in improving the 
community, and so we see the interplay of forces. Winning 
individuals forms a Christian community. A Christian com- 


munity brings in individuals. Christianity is intensely in- 


dividualistic. But the Christian cannot follow the teachings 
of his Master and disregard his social obligations. One cannot 
love one’s neighbor as oneself and throw refuse over the 
back wall. | | 
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But there is no ground for our anxiety lest we increase so 


much our social service beyond the strength of our missionary 
force that we neglect the preaching of the Word. It is true that 
few have a greater facility for learning the most modern 
methods of church work and community service than our 
Chinese brethren can have, but it is also true that we have a 
freer access to that Christian literature which inspires and helps 
to inspire others. A few years ago I asked a well-known 
Japanese clergyman if it is true that they wish no more Ameri- 
can missionaries in Japan ; he replied, ‘‘ We want no more pay- 
masters but we want inspired preachers of the Gospel of Christ.’ 
Jesus worked in turn for man’s body and for his soul, for the in- 
dividual and for the multitude. He healed the sick that came 
to Him and when he found no time was left for His teaching He 
commanded the healed not to proclaim the healing. He 
preached to the multitude until they tried to force upon Him a 
kingdom, when He dismissed them and devoted Himself to the 
training of twelve individuals. 


It is the part of those who have the direction of missionary 


activities to see that all is carefully planned, that no part of the 
field is left unnoticed, that in the care for the soul of the iu- 
dividual his body is not forgotten, and that in the care of his 
body and soul his environment is not forgotten, and that in the 
care for environment the individual is not forgotten. Here, as in 
our own land, the great duty of the church is to inspire Chris- 
tians to Christ-like living and here as at home it must be done 
both by teaching and example. Each missionary society must 
consider carefully whether its work is properly balanced to 


reach both the individual and his environment and plan 


accordingly. 
But those plans having been made let us each, no matter 


what’may be the activity to which we are assigned, know our 


Master so well that we canuot but love Him and love Him so 
deeply that we cannot but speak of Him; and knowing Him 
and loving Him see men as He saw them. We cannot win men 
unless we care for the meu we would win. What is the attitude 
that each individual Christian should take ? 


A Christianity centred in Christ, burning with love and 


the desire to help others to know Him. 

A broad outlook on life which recognizes that Jesus is con- 
cerned with the entire man and which encourages every form of 
humanitarian service. | 
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A wise usé of social service to attract non-Christians but 
keeping constantly in mind that the best service we can do a 
man is to bring him to Christ. 


We have a twofold message. oe 
‘¢ What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 


lose his own soul ?”’ 


“The Kingdom of God has come nigh unto you.” 


Medical Evangelism 
MRS. C. E. PATTON, M.D. | 


UR theme may be taken to mean either the preaching 
of medicine or the use of medicine in preaching. We 
employ it in both senses. We use the work at Kochow 
merely to illustrate ; this is our apology for the use of 

local coloring. ‘To complete the theme we might add the 
words ‘*by a woman physician’’ for we restrict our discussion 
to that sphere. 

The medical work which was opened in Kochow City 
in the year 1909 has been, happily, almost free from either of 
those two classes of problems with one of which almost every 
medical missionary has to deal ; the set of problems on the 
one hand which arise where the medical work is the ‘‘ door 
opener’? in an unfriendly field and ideals and methods of 
work—both evangelistic and professional—must be molded and 
modified to win an unfriendly people; and on the other 
hand those problems which face the physician who, given a 
work already established along the older lines of missionary 
effort, tries to remodel and develop it on the lines which 
our Medical Association has worked out. The people of 


_Kochow welcomed the coming of a foreign physician, for the 
most part had no prejudice against taking foreign medicines, - 


and expected, and often reported, miraculous results from the 
medicines and treatments given. There was, of course, the 
danger of a mis-step at the outset and a rather discouraging 
lot of examinations of hopeless and chronic cases resulting in 
disappointment to patients and relatives. But these came 
from an over-confidence in the ability of the physician and 
were an evidence of friendliness rather than the contrary. 
On the other hand no medical work had ever been done in 
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any of the six districts which comprise the field. The people 
had had very little contact with foreigners and, with the 
exception of some two or three within the Christian body, did 
not expect the free distribution of medicine — to the 
very poor. 

Thus the problem which we met was a more advanced 
one, namely, the adjustment of the medical work and its 
policies to the other work of the station. As is well known, 
when medical work is used largely as a ‘‘door opener’’ the 
methods used are of a temporary nature, to be supplanted 
later by more ideal methods. In our case, there being no 
such necessity, the future could be reckoned on from the 
beginning. 

The field had been developed largely on evangelistic lines, 
and for this reason, and because of our own conviction, an 
effort has been made to make the medical work preéminently 
evangelistic—a part of a complete whole. 

The small building erected for medical work was attached 
to the large institutional church building and was called the 
‘‘Ruk Yam I Uen.’? The term ‘‘Fu Yin T'ang’? is uni- 
versally known and stands for the Gospel in brief. ‘Thus the 
name, even, links the medical work with the other work of 
the station throughout the field. There was no expectation 
or desire to build up a large hospital or even a large clinic 
clientele as such things go. The modest extent of the work 
has enabled us to, at least, keep ever before us the two ideals 
of good painstaking professional work and thorough evangel- 
istic effort, though in both we have fallen far short of the 
ideal. This is not, however, a story of attainment but a 
modest outline of aims, methods, and policy. 

The evangelistic aim is borne in mind in taking the 
history of the patient, and therefore the location of her village in 
respect to one or more of our chapels is ascertained, and she 
is asked if any of her immediate family or any in the village 

in which she lives are Christian. The name of some Chris- 
tian friend or relative, written in Chinese character, and the 
name of the chapel with which this Christian is connected 
often proves of great help in keeping in touch with the patients 
and arranging for their further instruction after they have 
left us. To enable us to get some of these additional details 
and to speak to each patient personally of the Gospel, we find 
it is necessary to devote an average of twenty minutes to each 
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dispensary patient. The fact that the work is limited to 
women and children has kept the numbers attending clinic 
small and made it possible for us to give the necessary time 
to each patient. (I might add that being merely a ‘‘ married 
woman’’ of whom little seems expected by the home Board 
and not having a home constituency eager for large statistical 
returns I have not felt the necessity of building up a large 
clientele to justify my existence !) 

Through the registration of the patient we are able to 
disseminate considerable Christian literature. The sheet on 
which we record the patient’s registration number is another 


1917] 


means of linking up the medical work with the whole work | 


of the station. For this we use a tract gotten up by another 
member of the station, called ‘‘A Guide for Entering the 
Church.’? This sheet, in addition to the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Apostles’ Creed, and the Ten Commandments in abbreviated 
form, gives a short, well-worded explanation of the object of 
our work and the location of each of the chapels in the field. 
Street posters on the prevention of plague and other literature 
of a purely medical nature, prominent among which is the 
tuberculosis calendar, have been used, but these have not 
proven.the aid to the evangelistic side of our work that the 
“*Guide’’ has. | 
As helpers in the evangelistic side of the wath, we have 
been training a class of women who are to be neither visiting 
nurses nor Bible-women in the usual sense of the term, but 
are to combine something of the characteristics of both— 
‘‘Apostles of the Gospel and Hygiene,’’ if you will allow so 
dignified and comprehensive a name for such a humble output ! 
These women are taught those elementary principles of 
hygiene and the care of children and the home which every 
. European or American woman knows by intuition or, at 
least, through experience in her own home asa child. They 
_ are also taught the early recognition of infectious eye diseases 
and malignant growths. The greater portion of their in- 
Struction, however, and the stress in their training is laid on 
Bible study and the development of Christian character. 
These women study three months each year and spend nine 
months in work. They are used (a) to get into intimate 
contact with the patients and their relatives who attend the 
Clinics, thus forming links which enable them to (4) follow 
up the patients later by visits to their homes and villages, and 
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(c) forming in these villages, and with the help of patients 
whose co-operation has been won by former attentions, classes 
for instruction. In such classes the women are taught to read 
Romanized character, aré given instruction in the Gospel and 
in the hygienic care of the house and children. 

To enable them to get into close touch with the out- 
patients we have at least two of these women students 
present on each dispensing day. After a short service lasting 
about’ one-half hour, the patients and their relatives are 
divided into two classes and a student is put in charge of each 


group. In one class are grouped those who have come for 


_ the first time and the instruction given them follows closely 
the outline given in the ‘‘Guide to Entering the Church,’’ 
which the patient will receive when her history is taken. In 
the other group are placed those who are making return visits 
and already have some idea of the purpose of our chapels 
and work. .This latter group is taught some lesson from the 
New Testament which we have outlined for the student, have 
helped her develop and heard her go over, point by point, 
on the preceding day. This grouping of the patients is only 
relative, of course. Chinese women do not ‘‘stay put’’ very 
readily and if a chance word from the other group captures 
their attention they immediately wander over to that group. 
The success of the grouping depends largely on the ability of 
the student in charge of the group to hold attention and 
interest. That ability in turn depends on, and comes with, 
experience and training and, still more, on her earnest desire 
to bring the women in her group to a personal belief in the 
Saviour whom she herself trusts and loves. | 

The Sunday services also furnish another opportunity for 
contact with the patients. The city address of the patient 
has been obtained in the history. The city is divided into 
sections and a section is assigned to each student. Sunday 
morning the student visits all the present and former patients 
in that section, urging them to attend service, and teaches 
and explains to them the Golden Text of the Sunday 


school lesson. The seating space on the women’s side of — 


the church is also divided into sections, each in charge of a 
student, and here she seats the women she has been able 
to gather in, keeping them from talking during the service 
proper and holding them for Sunday school afterwards if 


possible. 
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Special occasions, such as weddings and feasts in their 
homes or at their clan halls, give the students a further 
opportunity for impressing Christian teachings on our 
patients. 

But it is the work of these students in distant villages 
during the nine months when they are free from study, that 
has netted most in changing the lives and homes of the 
patients. Often the patient herself cannot give the student 
room in her crowded home, but room is found for her in the 
family of a Christian in the same village. By this work the 
majority of the women who are members of our country 
chapels have been brought in and the value of the work > 
cannot be reckoned wholly by the number of members. Many. 
a woman in our six districts whose home, it may be, is too 
far distant for church attendance or whose husband, perhaps, 
will not allow her to join the church, is, each night, opening 
a little the solid wooden shutter which formerly shut up 
completely the window of her sleeping room, is washing her 
children’s hands and the fruit they eat in hot water before 
each meal, and is teaching them before they eat it to recite 
with her the simple little ‘‘thanks before food’’ which these 
women students have taught her. 

Just as in the medical work the codiagittiala aim is 


prominent, in the evangelistic work of the station the medical 


has a place. Each year a Conference is held for all the 
Church officers and Mission employees, a general evangelistic 


rally. Last year we seized this opportunity and gave them 


three talks on medical subjects. The talks on Prevention of 
Infection by Intestinal Parasites and Tuberculosis were well 
received, but the talk on Malaria seemed to arouse the greatest 
enthusiasm. Several would-be druggists and doctors among 
our church officers were greatly interested in the life history 
of the mosquito and in the method of giving quinine based 
upon the development of the malarial organism. The charts 
and posters given in the Journal of this Association some 
months ago and some sent us by physicians in America were 
copied or adapted and used as a medical exhibit. We took as 


our slogan for these talks ‘‘ Prevention is better than cure.’’ 


And so thoroughly was the Chinese equivalent of this slogan 
drilled into the minds of our delegates that, much to our 
amazement, it was made a part of the Benediction at the close 
of the Conference ! | 
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Among the problems which came up for solution in this 


virgin field were (1) the medical care of the men who came © 


begging for treatment. This problem we talked over with 
church officers from various parts of the field and, by their 


advice and our own inclination, the work was limited to. 


women and children. We were brought to this solution of 
the problem (a) because it was in keeping with Chinese 
custom ; (4) because of the limitations of the physician's 
strength ; and,.most important of all, (c) because we felt that 
it was only with the women and children we could have that 
close contact which would enable us to accomplish our evangel- 
istic aim. 

Another problem was the arrangement of hours. We 
soon found that there was a clash between our preconceived 
notions, gained from hospital experience at home, of strict 
adherence to hours of beginning and closing work and the 
Chinese idea of relating their attendance to the time of eating 
rice or the distance to be travelled. 

We have solved this by conforming as nearly as possible 
to the Chinese custom. Our own hours for eating were 
changed to agree with the Chinese schedule. The forenoon 
dispensary hour differs in mid-winter by more than an hour 
from that of mid-summer. The degree with which the 
heinousness of the offense of breaking over our fixed hours is 
impressed upon the patient who errs, in spite of these adjust- 
ments, depends upon the distance she has had to travel and 
whether she is making a first or return visit. 

A third problem, the most difficult of all, was the matter 
of charges as it affected the evangelistic side of the work. 
We started with the principle that pauperization was a 
hindrance to the making of whole-hearted, faithful Christians. 
Our Chinese advisers could not wholly see with us ‘‘eye to 
eye’’ in this matter. They had the old Buddhistic idea of 
good works as shown in alms to the poor and its power to 
attract adherents. Two or three were bold enough to voice 


the idea that the church members, at least, should have free 


medicines and treatment because we were all ‘‘one_ brother- 
hood.’’ Notwithstanding this we decided not to pauperize 
but to charge as much as the means of the community would 
warrant. We made this decision although we realized that 
it would cut down the number of those who heard the Gospel 
through this evangelizing agency, and we did it because we 
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believed that the establishment of the work on right principles 
and the intensive cultivation of a few would do more toward 
realizing the evangelistic aim of our station than treating large 
numbers without such cultivation. 


The Post Office as an Evangelistic Agency 
JAMES A. HEAL. 


N these days the thoughts of all men are turned to military 
affairs and everyone is interested in the composition of 


arniies, the duties assigned to each corps, each working 
out its own individual affairs but as pait of one great 
whole. All with one purpose in view, interacting and inter- 
locking in multitudinous ways, but carrying out the plan of 
the one in command, working and suffering and hoping for 
the day of the completion of the great task and the glory of 
victory. 

The Christian Church in all its manifold activities is the 
army of God doing warfare for the souls of meu. Evangelistic 
work is one of its many divisions, sub-divided again iuto many 
regiments. In the homelands it has long been known that 
special classes can best be reached by those who work entirely 
amongst them, making such arrangements as experience shows 
to be best adapted to that class, for instance, Railway Missious, 
Police Missions, Coolies’ Missions, etc. In recent years China 
has inaugurated several up-to-date public services—Railways, 
Police, and what has become the great Postal Service. The 
International Postal Telegraph Christian Association has taken 
for its sphere of work the great army of men engaged in these 
two services, and as the means of reaching them largely uses 
the Post Office itself. Readers of the RECORDER know from 
personal experience of the widespread usefulness of the Chinese 
Postal Service, which is increasing in number of offices, miles 
covered, and postal packets dealt with year by year. When 
our work began about ten years ago there were only a few over 
1,000 offices throughout the Empire, now there are about ten 
times as many: to be precise, up to October 31st, 1916, there 
were 8,528 offices on the list besides many other local offices iu 
the larger cities. To this number must be added 656 Telegraph 
ofices which are under different management. So our 
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‘‘narish’’ is now 9,184 offices scattered over the length and 


breadth of the land. Toalmostall we have seut, as soon as pos- 


sible after the office has been entered on the official list, a copy 
of the New Testament with a letter asking the men to carefully 
study the important truths therein contained, and offering to 
explain anything they fail to understand if they will write to 
the Association. 

For the last nine years we have also sent out each quarter 
an eight-page evangelistic magazine (bi-lingual) called Zhe 
Gospel Mail, to every office on the list. When first published 
we found 1,500 copies more than sufficient, but this year we are 
printing 9,500 each quarter, which number barely goes round. 
In response to these we receive many letters all of which are 
answered prayerfully and carefully. Two thousand personal 
letters have been received and as many sent, practically all 
dealing with the claims of Christ. To our knowledge many 


have become enquirers and some have joined local churches. 


Only a few*days ago I received a well-written English letter 
from a clerk with whom I have corresponded for some time, 
asking to be introduced to a missiou in the large city to which 
he had been transferred as he wished ‘‘to be baptized as early 
as possible so as to be a true follower of Jesus.”’ 

The work is almost entirely seed-sowing, as indeed —_ 
all evangelistic work is. We hear sometimes through fellow- 
missionaries of the influence of the Association upon the men 
in various districts. We urge them wherever possible to attend 
some local place of worship, but in many of the cities and towns 
where post offices are now opened, there are as yet no missions 
at work. We always desire to get them in touch with Chris- 
tian workers on the spot, and it would bea very great help if 
missionaries either at their stations or on itinerations would make 
a point of calling at the post and telegraph offices and have 
friendly talks with the men. Christian literature is regularly 
sent out by post to every post and telegraph office in the 22 
provinces; how much reaches its destination of course we 
cannot say, but a kindly enquiry occasionally or a few words 


of friendly exhortation might give the ueeded stimulus to some 


who might otherwise consign it to the wastepaper basket. 

We have a roll of membership for those who desire to ally 
themselves with us, consisting of Prayer Union members (who 
must have already joined a Christian Church), associates (those 
who thus show their desire for Christian influence), and helpers 
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(any Christians outside the offices who desire to help on the 
work amongst the men). The chief idea of such a membership 


is that we are thus brought into more personal touch with those 


whose names and addresses we have enrolled and can write to 
them. more freely. We should be glad if missionaries who 
come across interesting cases or meet with men to whom a 
personal letter or some of our literature might appeal, or know 
of Christian men in the services, would send particulars to the 
Association with names and addresses in Chinese. Also we 
would ask those having charge of schools or colleges from 
which young men leave to take up work in either of the two 


services, to send their names and offices to us and we shall 
endeavour to get into touch with them. Or in some of the 


larger cities could not missionaries arrange some kind of Bible 
study class in English or Chinese for these men? If approached 
in a friendly way and the class arranged to suit the hour 
convenient for their duties, I feel sure they would respond. 
This Association would always be glad to hear of such efforts 
and to wish them God-speed. | 


The Special Week of Evangelism 
A. L. WARNSHUIS. | : 


PAAIHE Special Week of Evangelism has been widely observed. 
1 Reports are coming in from all the provinces and 


from churches of all denominations. It is still too 
early to attempt to summarize these reports, or to draw 


any conclusions; but the following extracts from report letters 


will suggest the character of the work that has been done and 
also the large results secured where the aim of the Week was 
understood and adequate preparation made. 

In Peking it was decided to hold the meetings separately, 
there being no convenient place for a union meeting. The 
Methodist pastors in the city decided to prepare in the follow- 
ing way: 

‘“r,. That beginning with the first of January all pastors 


Should use the same subjects in preaching and that they should be 


with the one idea of arousing the membership to work. 


‘2. On the 15th of December, all the nightly Bible classes 
that are held in the city began the study of the Book of Acts. 
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‘¢ 3. In each church a book was provided for those who would 
be willing to do personal work, who were asked to sigu their names. 
If they were able to lead group meetings they were to do so; if 
they could talk to individuals they were to do so; if they could do 
nothing but invite people to come to meetings, they were to do this. 


‘*4. All those who were willing to do personal work were 
asked to join a personal workers’ class that met once a week for a 
month before the meetings. At least two hundred joined this class. 


‘‘5. The meetings were announced every Sunday in each 
church and special prayers were asked for the meetings and special 
prayers were offered. 

‘*6. A weekly meeting of the pastors was held, to see that the 
details were all worked out in the variouschurches. It was decided 
to hold two large night meetings and a great number of group 
meetings during the day. From among those who had signed for 
personal work, leaders were assigned to the group meetings. The 
same person was always responsible for the same place. The 
success of the meetings at each place was dependent on the leader, 
and every night in the big meeting the number of people who had 
attended each group meeting was announced, so that the growth of 


these meetings was stimulated. ; 

‘7, We planned to get some distinguished leader to come and 
help us, but no one could be obtained, so we were obliged to depend 
upon local talent ; that is, Rev. Liu Fang preached in one place and 
Rev. G. L. Davis in the other. © | | 

‘* During the week of special meetings 275 meetings were held; 
some of these were very long aud lasted five hours, spread out 


- through several rooms. By a fairly careful count there were 33,400 


present at these meetings aud 1,487 people expressed a desire to 
become Christians and went forward to the altar or were talked 
with personally. Oue church with a membership of 180 had 252 
people doing personal work on the last day. Up to the present 369 
people have been found worthy to be taken on probation. | 

‘* During the week 30,000 pieces of literature were given away. 
We did not have street meetings, but depended entirely on the 
group meetings. The members went from house to. house in- 
viting their friends and neighbours. By this means all the people, 
except in a very few cases, were known by the people who invited 
them, and it will be easy to follow them up. 

‘‘The great result was that the members found they could 
veally do something, and they are all anxious for a similar meeting 

‘‘In the night services each church was assigned a place in 
the big hall, and when the meeting commenced everyone could tell 
at a glance whether the churches had taken all the space allotted 
to them. Iu regard to advertising, we had a very capable com- 
mittee that worked out a series of postcards and sent them [o 
prominent officials and merchauts. A great many people whom it 
would have been impossible to visit personally came because of the 
persistence of the cards. One merchant after he had received three 
cards thought it was time to go and see what was wanted of him. 
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‘‘In regard to follow-up work: the group meetings are being 
held once a week; in addition we have special meetings every 


‘Saturday night for the new converts and they are divided into 


classes; the same thing is done on Sunday mornings. Then we 
have several men who are devoting most of their time to calling on 
the new converts, as well as several women. 

‘‘We face a tremendous difficulty now, which is that our 
church buildings were entirely inadequate before these meetings 
and now weare simply crowded out of house and home ; every- 
thing is full, as we are trying for the next few months to do every- 
thing possible to cultivate the new members and train them in 
various classes. : | 

‘« Many of our leading men, like the Director of the Telephone 


‘Office in the southern city, have been interested but have never 


done any active work; this time the Director was so stirred up 


that he brought about thirty men from his office every night, and 


most of them have decided to become Christians. 


‘* Several of our business men gave all their time for the week 
and did not go near their shop or office. But now many of our 
leaders realize that they themselves can win people to Christ. As 
one man said, ‘ At last I have reached the point where, if I should 
die to-night, I could go gladly for I have not been idle.’ ”’ 


Hengchowfu, Hunan, reports large blessings, and has 
demonstrated the results of long, careful preparation as de- 
scribed in the following letter : 


‘‘Preparation was begun in October at the station’s annual 
Bible Convention, which is open to all believers from city and 
country fields. Through the representatives present, every one 
of our congregations would learn of the nation-wide movement, 
its purposes, and methods. An outline translation in Chinese, 
with Scripture texts, of ‘Studies for Personal Workers,’ by 
Howard Agnew Johnston, was made available for all who would 
use it, and normal class sessions attended by all the Chinese 
preachers were held. Our twenty Chinese preachers or evangelists 
were strongly urged to teach one lesson every week to their 
people, till the opening of the Special Week. In the city the 
regular mid-week prayer-meeting was made a persona! workers’ 


training class for all believers, both men and women. ‘This was 


a union meeting of the two Presbyterian congregations, and for 
the entire fifteen weeks had a splendid attendance. Prayer was 
made an important feature of these meetings. From the end of 
October, every Sabbath sermon was one of a series on the duty 
and privilege of soul-winning. All along it was urged that during 
the Special Week the emphasis should be put on work for 
acquaintances, and work in homes, rather than street work or 
door-to-door visitation. This was not meant to exclude work for 
any non-Christian, but it was felt that the supreme thing was to 


_ reach those already in touch with the Church or with Christians. 


Hence no territory was assigned to anyone, leaving each free to 
enter the most natural openings. Long in advance every Chris- 
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tian was urged to write down a list of persons for whom he 
expected to work during the Special Week, and to be daily 
praying for them. | 

‘*¢Some Chinese leaflets received from the Continuation Com- 
mittee were printed on a single folder and every Christian supplied 
with one copy for his own personal use. There were three: (1) 
Christianity is God’s plan for reforming the world (with five 
headings); (2) the order of presenting the doctrines of man, God, 
and salvation (with three headings); (3) the exposition of John 
3:16 (under five headings, with their Scripture texts). All were 
urged to master the contents of this folder, especially section III, 
and to use the material in their testimony. This was called ‘The 
Witness Sheet.’ 

‘*A call was issued for volunteers to open their homes for 
neighborhood prayer-meetings. The meetings were for Christians 
only, and solely for prayer, not even a Scripture lesson or hymn 
being used. Meetings were held at eleven houses, in as many 
sections of the city. They were well attended, the numbers on 
Saturday night being as many or more than on the first night. 
Uniform printed prayer topics were provided for these meetings. 
At the start of the Special Week every Christian who would agree 
to use one, was provided with a card having four topics and 
sufficient blank space for recording: (1) the worker’s name; (2) 
names of persons with whom he worked in their homes; (3) names 
of persons who promised to accept Christ as Saviour; (4) other 
important items. Supplies of the Witness Sheet and Prayer Topics 
were sent to all of the out-stations. : 

‘* During the Special Week, fifty-seven Christians, not in 
church employ (thirty-nine men, eighteen women), used workers’ 


cards. This is about 74 per cent of the entire baptized member- 


ship. The names of 316 persons were entered on their cards. 
There were other Christians who did work but did not hand in 
workers’ cards. Each day during the Special Week a one-hour 
prayer meeting for Christians was held. Besides prayer, the object 
of this meeting was to report experiences. Both at the beginning 


and the close of this meeting, every day, ‘Must I go—and empty- 


handed,’ was sung. The only other hymn used in these meetings 
was, ‘ Bringing in the Sheaves.’ These meetings were an effective 
dynamic for the services of the week. There was no other or- 
ganization ; each person working where and as opportunity afforded, 
except that they were encouraged to go in pairs. The message 
used has been referred to above. Literature was not distributed, — 
for a special reason. The aim was to throw the responsibility ou 
personal testimony. It is so easy to be superficial in literature 
distribution and to shove off on to a tract the responsibility that 
belongs on the lips. So for this Special Week, the temptation was 
avoided. Persons who became interested were later provided with | 


_jiterature. 


‘Sunday afternoon, February 4th, was held the only meeting 
for non-Christians. It was advertised only by personal invitation, 
and was a ‘ Decision Meeting.’ The attendance must have ex- 
ceeded six or seven hundred. Instead of any sermon or talks 
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there were simply a number of Chinese testimonies, how and why 
the speaker believed in Jesus. After these, the appeal was made 
for those ready to confess Jesus as Saviour, to stand up, and also 
to have their names recorded before they left the building, One 
‘hundred and thirty-seven persons had their names recorded. 

‘‘ Briefly, the immediately apparent results are, deepened 
interest on the part of the Christians, the restoration of some who 
had fallen away, and. greatly increased attendance at the regular 
services of the Church. At least nine or ten permanent neighbor- 
hood prayer-meetings have been started, which will meet at least 
once a week. The call for them came chiefly from Chiuvese Chris- 
tians themselves. | 

‘* Continuation work. I think the value of such work de- 

nds, to a very large degree, upon the follow-up efforts. If Chris- 
tians feel that they are only to exert themselves on special dates, 
it will be disastrous. We are striving to have every convert per- 
- manently enrolled in each of two classes: (1) regular Sabbath 
school class: (2) mid-week evening Bible study and catechism class. 
Every convert will be put on the list of some Christian, who will 
be expected to visit him in his home at least weekly. The use of 
workers’ cards will be continued, each worker to hand in his card 
at the end.of each month.” 


_ Another letter from the same city says: > 


‘‘One of the most notable features has been the prominence 
of the family. It has been touching to see men concerned about 
their wives, their daughters, or daughters-in-law. A large majority 
of our women who are learning to read are being taught by their 
husbands. It has been splendid to see the people working for 
their own brothers and sisters, wives, husbands, parents, and 
children. One member with his wife is rejoicing that all of his 
wife’s sisters and brothers with their husbands or wives, and the 
old mother, are now genuine enquirers,’’ 


From a Sunning, Kwangtung, report : 


‘‘A restaurant proprietor in our congregation arranged meet- 
ings in his shop, and was gratified to have thirty of his employees 
ask to be admitted to Bible classes. .... The effect on the Church 
has been excellent. New enthusiasn and sense of corporate 
responsibility. Many members did their first bit of public work 
and discovered gifts which they have not supposed they possessed. 
There was a decided deepening of the religious life.” 


From Hongkong : 

‘*The zeal and enterprise of our London Missionary Society 
(and I believe also of other) churches were beyond praise. Our 
people entered fully and heartily into the spirit of the movement 
and were carried forward by the impetus imparted by weeks of 
preparation. | 

‘Remarkable enthusiasm was stirred up in the churches 
beyond anything that could be recorded in my previous experience 
extending over thirty-seven years.’’ | 
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From Xansu: 

Most of our members, men and women, took part, the notable 
exceptions being one or two whose spiritual life has been cold for 
some time. Those willing to help were divided into seven bands, 
which after prayer together went off to visit different districts 
of both city and country. We believe that most parts of the 
city have been reached, in many cases by house-to-house visitation. 


We have also visited all the villages within a radius of about | 


fifteen 4, numbering about sixty, preaching from house to house, 
selling Scripture portions and distributing tracts. Over 1,900 
portions have been sold, and the tracts must number several 
thousand. The weather has been ideally perfect, and the workers 


shown great keenness.”’ 


From 7sinan, Shantung: 

“One of the greatest blessings resulting from the meetings 
was the new inspiration and joy found by the workers in the 
meetings. The work was so different from the lonely work of the 
individual. The foreigners and Chinese formed some very fine 
ties of friendship, being together so much in the work.’’ 

From Hangchow, Chekiang : | 

‘*The men are about fifty per cent of the ones actually 
resident in the field; the women about twelve per cent. Quite a 
few of our men have their families elsewhere and go home at 
this time of the year. 

‘‘ Immediate effects: (1) An awakeniug on the part of the 
Christians greater than ever before to their personal responsibility 
for the spread of the Gospel. (2) A great joy from consciousness 
of service done. (3) A realization on the part of the evangelists 
of the latent force iu a group of ordinary Christians. 

‘‘It has been the most encouraging thing I have encountered 
in the country work in my own field in many years.’’ 


From Shanghai: | 
‘* The report of the work done in our field during the week of 


evangelistic effort is not complete but it has surprised us to find 


the number who were willing to accept ‘the challenge of a definite 
task,’ and we are making an effort to continue the distribution 
of the leaflets and to systematize the work more fully. 

‘*During the Week 66 meu and 24 women distributed 39,895 
leaflets. | 
‘‘Our Presbyterian Church at South Gate reports 25 men and 
41 women having promised to distribute 2,000 leaflets every week 
throughout this year.’’ | 

From Soochow, Kiangsu | 

Tract distribution was arranged for. The first one, a calendar, 
was distributed so that every home received one. In all 50,000 
were distributed, and provided a fine opportunity for personal 
invitation. The city was thoroughly organized for this distribution 
in divisions by churches and then under the leaders and then 
by the Christians themselves. In the midst of the Week a second 
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distribution was made, and now three weeks later we are in the 
midst of the third distribution, making in all 150,000 tracts in the 
city-wide movement. Besides this there was a very marked effort 
to sell Bibles and Bible portions, be groups and individuals, for 
which I have no statistics.’’ 


From Changsha, Hunan: 

“Our main purpose was not to get the chance passer-by, but people 
already connected with us through some member or some institution. 

‘‘ All classes came to our meetings, from the bottom to the top 
of society. I saw one man there who is a member of one of the 
great families of China. There was a good strong minority, at 
all events, of people of at least some education. 

‘As regards our own church, this campaign is the greatest 
thing we have ever seen. The earnest work of at least 40 men, 
besides the great amount of invisible outside canvassing, is far 
beyoud anything we have ever had. It is like a dream come true. 
The very building looks twice as large as before, from the new place 
we feel it bound to take in the neighborhood, and has already taken. 

‘* Follow-up Work. We selected Wednesday, February 7th, 
for the first follow-up meetings : men and women to be asked to one 
meeting, but approached by different methods. (@) Men: of the 
674 cards signed in the meetings we took out 61 duplicates; then 
58 signed by women, and threw out two as too incomplete. This 

left 553 men’s addresses. | 

‘‘ Wednesday turned out to be about as bad a day as we have 
had all winter. Snow and rain and hail, wet streets and cold, a 
stiff north wind. We had a first meeting at 3 p.m. for those 
outside the city wall (about 80 men) and all the women. We 
were astonished when 36 men and 6 women came. 

‘‘ During the first week after the meeting a total of over 200 
new enquirers have been connected up with church workers. Our 
evangelistic workers plan to call at all addresses where we have 
not yet connected up. So we are not giving up those who have 
not yetcome. Bible-women will also follow up the women. 
| ‘I should have said that we made a house-to-house canvass 
of all near neighbors, with our original invitation tickets. We 
may prove wrong, but we think we have made a new start in our 
work with the neighborhood, with the real native stock of this 
place, and we hope to be never such strangers with them again.’’ 


There are some reports which show that the purpose of 
the Special Week was not clearly understood. A spasmodic 
effort to hold special meetings was made without adequate 
preparation and with no effort to enlist the church-members 
in active service. The results were, of course, disappointing. 
Personal workers cannot be trained in a night, and a strong 
evangelistic movement cannot be arranged in a week. 
| Other reports show that the experience of the Week has 

been teaching valuable lessons, as for example, the following 
from Fuchow, Kiangst 
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“ As to promoting all-the-year-round evangelism, I feel strongly 
that the first requirement is the development of a deep, genuine 
evangelistic spirit among our workers. With that there must be 
a widening of the general conception of the function of the Church, 
That its mission is to reach and transform the whole life of the 
community, and that this can be accomplished only as Christ gets 
a chance at people where they naturally “ve, must grip the 
consciousness of all of our workers. The majority of our churches 
seem to run on this program : inquirers study the catechism until 
they can prove themselves ready to join the church on trial; 
probationers study the doctrines of the church and attend services 
till they show themselves fit to join the church ; members come to 
church on Sundays and to prayer meeting once a week, and give to — 
all church collections, and refrain from violating the Command- 
ments, and from other offences. But the membership has never 
been given anything to do to develop life. The Church isn’t or- | 
ganized for activity. When we have churches that are at work to 
serve the life of the community we can have enough for our 
Christians to do to keep them from stagnating. The sense of a big 
job on hand is bound to drive a Christian to his knees.”’ 


From Changchowfu, Fukien : 

‘* At present the real solid work has to be done by the 
preacher and perbaps one or two who are willing to give him 
sane help. Our people have not been trained to take up work 
voluntarily and stick to it. 

‘*What I feel strongly is, that our one need above all else is a 
real awakening amongst the Christians to a sense of their respon- 
sibility for personal work. We want to turn some of the merely 
‘Christians’ into ‘live Christians.’ Many at present are not 
heathen, but yet are not Christian. At least the great facts like 
prayer, Bible study, personal service, mean at present little to 
them. I am convinced that we shall not make any big advance 
(here) till we do more aggressive work amongst the Christians. 
We also want more work done amongst the preachers: I feel 
strongly that at present we miss here the ‘ personal appeal’ from 
the preachers, in their sermons. I have rarely heard the appeal to 
‘come out on the side of Christ and confess Him.’ The great 
appeal at present is to ‘study the doctrine’: it is the doctrine 
rather than CAzis/, the Saviour from sin.’’ 


The deepest impression that remains after reading a large 
number of reports is that the fields in China are ‘‘ ripe unto 


_ harvest.’’ The time has come for a great forward movement | 


in evangelism. ‘The church-members are willing and able to 
render effective service, if faithful leadership and helpful 
training be given. ‘‘The real secret of getting evangelistic 
efficiency out of the stated life of an ordinary congregation is 
in massing on unconverted neighbors the avowed determination 
of the whole fellowship, pastor and laymen, that they must 
come into the church.”’ | | : | 
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Newspaper Evangelism during the Special Week. 
D. MACGILLIVRAY. 


N Hongkong five papers reproduced special articles. 
In the case of one paper a charge of $32 was made and 
in the case of the others, with the exception of the 
Great Light daily which inserted them free, a small 

charge was made. Approximately 9,000 copies were sent out 

each day, and the churches besides distributed 2,500. The 
articles evoked a lively newspaper discussion of Christianity. 
Moukden. The Jung San Sheng Kung Fao published 
one essay. Its ordinary circulation is 200 copies. There was 
special distribution by Christians. The Hsing Shih Pao with 
ordinary circulation of about 2,000 copies helped splendidly. 

The editor not only published the articles, but appointed a 

Chinese Christian to supply him with special reports from 

all over the province. This is the more remarkable because 

the editor is himself a Mohammedan. Being attacked for 
the course he took, he defended himself in his own columns 
on the ground that Christianity was ‘‘a serviceable piece of 
wood to hold up the falling house of China.’?’ The Moukden 
Japanese paper published one essay. The Dairen paper owned 
by Japanese declined the articles. In Moukden a great stir 
was made; the Confucianists opened a campaign of three 
days’ lectures, on the 14th, rs5th, and 16th of the first moon, 
copying the Christian advertisement almost word for word. 
Shanghat. Five Shanghai papers published the articles 
free. When some outside places saw this, they me their 


: _ minds and also published the articles. 


Kirin. One paper inserted the eight articles and charged 
$22, but another inserted the articles free. These two papers 
have a combined circulation of 2,200. 

Hangchow. The editors of two papers sini to co- 
operate, but when our articles appeared in Shanghai papers, 
they did not think well to use them in their own. But they 
are quite willing to publish exclusive articles on Christianity 
once a month. 

Kaifeng, Ho. The three dailies published all the eight 
articles free. The circulation is about 5,000 daily. Letters of 
appreciation were received from the Military School and two 
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_of the papers have expressed their willingness to insert similar 


articles in future. The papers were sent to missiouaries in ten 


centres. 

Shaoshing. One of the Shaoshing daily papers published 
the eight articles free of _—— and will welcome similar 
articles in the future. 

Chefoo. Two of the printing! papers in Chefoo published 
all the articles free of charge. These papers have a circulation 
of over 2,000 copies. 

Soochow. ‘The chief daily papers of Soochow were glad 
to publish all the articles. The circulation of the Shanghai 
papers was very large in Soochow also, aud so by means of 
these two agencies the articles must have been read by many 
thousands of people. . 


Changchow, Ku. 'The leading daily papers of the city 


published all the special articles and in other ways assisted 
the campaign. 

Reports from all places have not yet arrived, but much 
useful experience for a second effort of this kind has been 
accumulated, and the thanks of the Christian community of 
China are due to the numerous editors and publishers who 
extended to us the courtesy of their columns. 


Obituaries 


Rey. John Wright Davis, D.D., LL.D. 
T} = missionary evangelist, educator, translator, and writer 


was born at Salisbury, North Carolina, U. S. A., on July 
25th, 1849. He united with his home church at the age 
of seventeen, graduated at Davidson College two years 


later, spent one year in special study at the University of Virginia, — 


graduated from the Union Theological Seminary of Virginia, in 1873, 
sailed in September of same year for China, located in Soochow, 
was matried to Miss Alice Schmucker, December 4th, 1878, mother 


of John and Alice, his surviving children. Mrs. Davis died in 


U. S. A., March roth, 1906 ; Dr. — died February 24th, 1917, 
at Soochow. | 


By ancestry, he was of the blend, 


sturdy and intellectually 
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As a youth, he enjoyed the companionship of serious-minded 
instructors. His college record was brilliant, winning the life- 
lovg confidence of Professor Blake and his wife, who bequeathed 
to his care their savings for founding the Blake Hospital in his 
field. As a student of the Chinese language, he was careful and 
accurate; in dealing with the people he displayed such patience, tact, 
and fairness, that he early secured much needed mission property. 
Be first made his mark as a preacher in the days of the 
‘street chapel,’’ then, as a translator of the Dialect, became 
much esteemed. His gifts as a teacher emerged in training his 
own helpers and the younger missionaries. The degree of D.D. 
came from his Alma Mater in 1885, LL.D. in 1908. While on 
furlough, he taught New Testament Greek in Columbia (S. C.) 
Theological Seminary, returning to China in 1902 to teach in a 
Theological Class at Soochow. This group of Chinese students 
was the nucleus of the Union Theological Seminary founded at 
Nanking, in 1905. Dr. Davis was the senior member of the faculty 
there and Professor of Theology until his resignation in May, 
1911. Returning to Soochow he built a chapel near the North 
Gate (Dzi Men) keeping busy to the limit of his strength, preach- 
ing, teaching and in literary work until his death. 
_ pace limits this sketch to a brief summary of his life and 
labors. As a Calvinist from conviction more thau by inheritance, 
his relentless logic allowed him no compromise with shallow 
_ thinking or sentimental opportunism. Truth to him was more 
precious than apparent success or popular applause. He was 
conservative, not from ignorance. or prejudice, but from careful 
investigation and the impregnable assurance of personal experience. 
Duty always found him ready for hard work in the higher offices 
of Church or mission or in the lowliest service to his family, 
fellow missionaries, or the Chinese around him. In the domain 
of thought, he yielded to none ; in the sphere of action, he accepted 
the majority vote for or against him with undisturbed calmness. 
It was his rule to take daily bodily exercise, cultivate his mind, 


| _ and discipline his soul. 


As a preacher, he grasped the fundamentals of faith, cuipunned 
them in simple language, illustrated vividly and appealed to the 
intelligence of his hearers, high or low. 

He impressed, even when he did not convince, his audience. 
As a teacher, he was painstaking and thoroughly prepared on 
every lesson; he furnished abundant information, but never 
undertook to supply a lack of brains or effort on the part of 
Students. As a literary worker, the translation of the Scriptures 
was his most strenuous labor. He did much in Soochow 
Colloquial and some in the Wenli New Testament. 
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He published in Chinese, ‘‘The Art of Preaching Briefly 
Explained,’’ ‘‘Gospel Hymns’’ with Annotations, a ‘‘ Tract on the 
Soul,’’ and others. He left MSS. ready for the press—‘‘ A Collection 
of Chinese Proverbs’’—and was at work on the History of the 
Mid-China Mission in English. Dr. Davis was also teacher of the 
largest Bible class that assembled annually at Mokanshan during 


the summer months. He was a man that did not “ dabble in 


diversities’’ but was always ready to do as many different sorts of 
things as he was sure that he could do and do well. 

In the bounds of his own mission, he was strict with himself 
but indulgent to his younger colleagues; he could work har- 
moniously on committees with men to whose views he was opposed, 
and for policies that he did not approve, provided that the 
mandate came from the majority. In the wider ranges of mission 
work, some thought him narrow and isolated, but those in his 
confidence knew that he had both respect and sympathy for 
consistent members of other denominations with a distaste for 
compromisers of any sort. Even those who differed with him 
loved him, for he was a lovable man. At his funeral, gathered 
many from all quarters to pay a tribute of respect. May his 
memory long abide. | 

With tongue, pen, and life, he bore a consistent testimony to 
the Crucified Saviour and has gone to serve the Exalted Christ, 
his only Master. 


W. H. H. 


Rev. Robert Allen Haden 


Born at Keatchie, Louisiana, August 13th, 1865, baptized at 
fourteen, graduated from College 1890, Divinity School, 1891, came 
to China September, 1891, studied Chinese at Soochow and Chin- 


kiang, was pioneer at Wusih and Kiangyin. Unusually successful 


in winning and teaching groups of inquirers, a tireless worker and 
explorer of new fields, he founded a number of churches. On 


return voyage to join his family, he was lost at sea on the 17th 


of February in efforts to rescue fellow passengers. 
‘* He saved others, himself he could not save.’’ 
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Mrs. Alice Carter Gleysteen 


FENN 


The North China Mission of the American Presbyterian 
Church, North, has again been called upon to mourn the loss of 
one of its most valued members, Mrs. Alice Carter Gleysteen, 
who died in Peking, Monday, February 12th. As Miss Alice 
Carter she was born in Montclair, New Jersey, May arst, 
1875. She came to China in 1903, having been, for many 
years, a devoted student of missions, having formed the personal 
acquaintance of many missionaries through the proximity of her 
home in Montclair to New York City, and having taken a special 
interest in China and the great work of evangelizing China’s 
millions. She had been a constant visitor to the office of the 
Foreign Mission Board in quest of the very latest and fullest 
information, both for herself and for the Mission Bands and Study 
Classes for which she was responsible in her home town and church 
and presbytery. On her way to the field she spent some time in 
Korea studying the wonderfully successful missionary policy there 
_in vogue. Never has our mission seen a more devoted and faithful 
student of the language, her three years’ course being completed 
promptly within three years of residence in Peking, a rare accom- 
plishment. 

Friends she already had among us before her arrival, and most 
successful was she in keeping them and winning more. Like her 
close friend, the late Miss Grace Newton, for whom she so recently 
prepared the’ beautiful memorial published in the RecorpER, she 
had a notable capacity for friendship, and we to whom she most 
revealed it thought ourselves indeed happy. Her abounding hospi- 
_ tality reached beyond the mission to the many strangers within our 

_ gates, while her gracious motherliness extended its arms beyond her 
own children to the Chinese boys in ‘‘ Truth Hall.’’ In this large 
school under the superintendence of Mr. Gleysteen, she also gave 
many hours to teaching, and exhibited her characteristic faithful- 
ness and accuracy in the keeping of accounts, not merely of the 
school’s expenses but also of extensive building operations. 

It was these last qualities, combined with unusual insight into 
human character, ideal relations, and real values, that made Mrs. 
Gleysteen one of the wisest counsellors the mission has ever 
numbered among its members. Whether in station or in mission, 
_ whether in things temporal or things spiritual, she was almost 

invariably right; and many a mission problem has found a happy 
solution in a quiet suggestion from her, while many another 
problem, of a financial nature, has been solved by her generous use 
of private means. 
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But perhaps the characteristic for which Mrs. Gleysteen will be 
best remembered among us is her beautiful serenity. The annoy- 
ance of defective hearing, the care and discipline of children, the 
inevitable irritations of housekeeping and missionary work, the 
endurance of severe pain,—none of these things could seriously 
ruffle the calm serenity of her spirit, the consummate fruit and 
evidence of the faith and love which filled her heart and enabled 
her to ‘‘ bear all things, believe all things, hope all things, endure 
all things.’’ She lived the life hid with Christ in God. She bore 
the image of the Master in her face; and in all her ways, as she 
went in and out among us, she adorned the doctrine of our Lord 


and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


Mrs. Tseng Lai-sun 


The oldest and one of the most respected of the Chinese 
Christians, Mrs. Tseng Lai-sun, passed away at her residence, 
1z Boone Road, Shanghai, on January 17th, at the advanced age of 
ninety-two years. Born in Java in 1825, she came, as a young 
girl, under the influence of Miss Aldersay, a devoted English 
missionary working in Surabaya. Desiring to become a Christian, 
she had to face much persecution from her relatives. In 1841 she 
was taken to Batavia, where she was baptized by Dr. Medhurst of 
the London Mission. 

On the opening of the northern ports, Miss Aldersay came to 
Ningpo and started the first girls’ mission boarding school in China. 
The future Mrs. Tseng accompanied her as her first pupil and 
adviser in things Chinese. For seventy-six years Mrs. Tseng lived 
an earnest and consistent Christian life. She devoted much of her 
time to the advancement of the education of Chinese girls, in giving 
help to the needy. She and her husband were among the first — 
students to be sent by the Chinese Government to America, and 
subsequently Mr. Tseng became secretary and interpreter to Viceroy | 
Li Hung-chang. Two of her daughters were educated in England, 
and afterwards became well-known in Shanghai as Mrs. N. P. 
Anderson and Mrs. Buchanan. Mr. pares T. Lai-sun, who died 
recently, was one of her sons. 

The funeral service in the house was conducted by the Rev. | 
H. N. Woo, of the American Church Mission, himself eighty-two 
years of age, and a friend for fifty years of the deceased. The cere- 
mony at the graveside was conducted by the Rev. C. E. Darwent, 
of the Union Church. Mrs. Tseng Lai-sun had been a member of 
the Church from its earliest days, her name appearing third on 
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the Church roll. The large number of foreign and Chinese friends, 
and the profusion of beautiful wreaths, bore eloquent testimony to 
the great regard in which Mrs. Tseng Lai-sun was held, and Mr. 
Darwent in very appropriate words gave expression to this esteem. 


Our Book Table 


Key To Gospet Narrative dy J. P, Norets, D.D., formerly 
Archdeacon and Canon of Bristol. Transiated into Chinese by FRANK 

Norris, D.D., Bishop in North China, and Joun N, Hsii, Published 

by the Church Literature Committee of The Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui 

by the help of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, on. 

To be obtained from the Bookroom Kung Hui, Peking 

or Hankow, and from the Bookroom, St. John’s University, Shanghat. 


Price 30 cts. 

Fifty years ago the original of this book was published in 
English by the father of Bishop Norris who has now translated 
it into Chinese. 

The opening chapter is a scholarly review of ancient testimony 
to the authenticity of the gospel narratives. Tacitus and Pliny, 
Chrysostom and Justin Martyr are cited to prove the credibility of 
the sacred writings. The second chapter discusses the internal 
character of the gospels and the succeeding chapters are a harmony 
of the gospels in narrative form which makes easy and pleasant 
reading. The third part of the book contains valuable notes on 
several interesting questions arising out of the study of the words 
and works of the Christ, and concludes with a chronological table 
of the events recorded in the four books. 

The translation of the book must have been a labour of leve 
to the author. The style is easy Wenli, very lucid and smooth. 
The book is well printed on white mao-pien paper and its concise 
statement of the sequence of events in the life of our Lord renders 
it a valuavle possession to any well-read Christian or thoughful 
student of religion. 

J. D. 


a FROM THEOLOGICAL MAGAZINES AND LITKRATURE. SyG.G. 
ARREN, 


A little while ago a friend who was staying with me for a few 
days left a memento which will indeed make his visit remembered. 
It was a little book as regards size, but it is one of the exemplifica- 
tions ms the saying that tells of ‘‘ valuable goods wrapped in small 

rcels.’ 

Prof. H. E. Fosdick’s, ‘‘The Meaning of Prayer’’ is published 
by the Westminster Press, Philadelphia. A short Introduction by 
J. R. Mott, as one would expect, picks out the best thing in the 
book. ‘‘ Prof. Fosdick’s treatment of the subject .. . . shows clear 
recognition of the simple and central fact... .that prayer is something 
the reality and power of which can be verified only by praying.’’ 
The best thing in this book is that part of it consists of actual 
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prayers. A reader of the book can hardly help praying these 
prayers. I have a few books of prayers on my shelves ; also a few 
about prayer. The advantage of ‘“The Meaning of Prayer’ is that 
it combines the two. 

The arrangement of the book is such as to make it a manual 
of Bible study, on very much the same plan as Prof. Hogg’s 
‘* Message of the Kingdom.’’ There is a daily reading on some 
aspect of prayer for a week; this always contains a few verses of 
Scripture, a brief (but very helpful) comment, and closes with a 
quoted prayer. Then the readings of the week are the subject of 
longer comment—these weekly summaries occupy nearly half the 
book. This summary is followed by about a page of ‘‘ Suggestions | 
for Thought and Discussion.’’ The ten topics for the weeks of 
study are :—The naturalness of prayer ; Prayer as comtounion with 
God; God’s care for the individual; Prayer and the goodness of 
God; Hindrances and difficulties; Prayer and the reign of law; 
Unanswered prayer ; Prayer as dominant desire; Prayer as a battle- 
field ; Unselfishness in prayer. i 

The turn for epigrammatic writing which Prof. Fosdick has, 
tempts a reviewer to quote, e.g., ‘‘Hunger never could have persisted 


without food, nor breathing without air, nor intellectual life 


without truth, nor prayer without God. Burke said that it was 
difficult to press an indictment against a nation. It is far more | 
difficult to sustain a charge against all mankind’? (p. 13). A 
comment on the reading from the Parable of the Prodigal Son: 
** Note the change from ‘Give me’ to ‘ Make me’’’ (p. 24). ‘‘‘If 
thou knewest the gi/t of God... thou wouldest have asked’ 
(John 4:10)’’ (p. 67). ‘‘ We have turned the parables of Jesus in 
the fifteenth chapter of Luke upside down. According to our 
attitude in prayer, the shepherd is lost, and the sheep have gone 
out.on the mountainside to hunt for him’’ (p. 88). ‘‘ The new 
knowledge of the universe has made their childish thoughts of God 
inadequate, and instead of getting a worthier and larger idea of 
God to meet the need, they give up all vital thought about God 
whatever’’ (p. 98). 

The prayers quoted are from all ages of the Church, and 
from all types of writers. Some of them are especially beautiful. 
Personally, I could wish that all the prayers had been mellowed 
with age. The modern prayers quoted strike me as more likely to 
fade than to mellow under the changes wrought by time. The 
prayers not quoted are, of course, the vast majority. But I have 
been wondering why no quotation comes from incomparably the 
greatest collection of prayers in Christian Literature: ‘‘The 
Book of Common Prayer’’; why Trench’s sonnet on prayer should 
be given as a prayer (I cannot manage to fray that) and nothing 
of Chas. Wesley; and above all why there is no mention of the 
prayers that are even more beautiful and more fitting to our needs 
than the collects of the Anglican Prayer Book—the twelve or 
thirteen prayers to be found scattered in the writings of St. Paul. 
The book that has influenced my praying more than any other 1s 
an exposition of those prayers: ‘‘ The Prayers of St. Paul,’’ by 
Dr. W. B. Pope, published by the Wesleyan Methodist Book Room. 
The careful exegesis of every sentence, of almost every word of those 
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is couched in language so beautiful that the language of 
Fhe Bible itself, which is frequently quoted makes no break in the 
rhythm. Perhaps my partiality is partly due to the fact that I 
heard some of the expositions from Dr. Pope himself. The 
memory of his lectures is ever fragrant because of the opening 
ceremony. He was always in his chair when we reached the 
class room (which, by the way, had been built originally for the 
College Chapel). When we had taken our places, he rose and in 
three or four sentences ‘‘collected ’’ the thoughts he was going to 
give us—very often, collected them in the very language of St. 
Paul’s prayers. I have never heard any other man who could pray 
extempore with the brevity and beauty one finds in the collects of 
the Anglican Prayer Book. For many years, I have used some or, 
at times, all of St. Paul’s Prayers daily, for myself, for my family, 


for friends, or for the churches to which I minister. 


‘“To which end, we also pray that our God may count (us) 
worthy of (our) calling and fulfil every good pleasure of goodness 
and every work of faith with power; that the name of our Lord 
Jesus may be glorified in (us) and (we) in Him, according to the 
grace of our God and the Lord Jesus Christ.’’ 


Socta EVANGELISM, By HARRY F. Warp. (Library of Christian - 
yess.) Missionary Education Movement of the U.S. and Canada. N.Y. 
1915. Pp. 145. order by the Mission Book Co. $1.20 Mex. 


This is a book that, whether one is interested in social service 


or not, every evangelistic missionary—and all real missionaries are 


that—should read. Its primary emphasis is on evangelism, and 
its absorbing interest lies in the way in which the reader’s idea of 
the meaning of evangelism expands as he reads on through the 
book. Evangelize not only the individual but his environment,— 
for such evangelizing not only makes it easier for the Christians to 
be strong by lessening surrounding temptations and discourage- 
ments such as social vice, drink, lack of employment, etc., but 
helps to create a far stronger Christian character in the individual 
Christians. ‘‘The man who is made Christian in all his out- 
reachings and then set to work as a transforming social power, is 
a vastly more effective being than the man who becomes Christian 
merely in his intellectual or emotional life.’’ | 

The message of the book for us in China is even more urgent 
than for the workers at home for whom it was primarily written. 
For here the environment of our Christian communities is not only 
full of the ordinary temptations such as are common in Christian 
lands, but there is the awful and constant downpull into the black 
maelstrom of heathendom. There are the stupid superstitions, 
the fathomless ignorance of all laws of health, the strangling web 
of family relationships, the pitiful poverty, together with the 
increasing growth of threateningly oppressive industrial conditions. 
All these things and many more demand action on the part of 
Christians, The creation of a strong Chinese Church demands the 
complete uplift of the Church’s environment. ‘‘ Every evangelistic 
effort,’’ says Dr. Ward, ‘‘ should find its climax in calling men to 
dedicate their lives in concrete service to the community, to live 
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the life of God among their fellows. It is quite obvious that we 
cannot Christianize men thoroughly unless we Christianize the 
conditions that so largely influence men. We mast seek to remove 
the conditions that wreck men, as well as enideavor to reclaim 
them.’’ 

For the sake of the tremendous need that exists in Chinese 
non-Christian society, and of the tremendous responsibility toward 
that society now lying upon the Chinese Church, every missionary 
should stir up his own soul to face the problem of social 
evangelism. The careful reading of Dr. Ward's book will help us 
all to answer the questions which such a self-examination will 
raise: ‘'Am I giving social service its proper emphasis ?’’ ‘‘Do 
I appreciate its immensely vital relation to evangelism?’’ ‘‘DoI 
really understand the meaning of evangelism as Christ taught it 
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in Matt. 25:45?”’ 


Mrs. Cuas. L. 


Correspondence 


The Presbyterian Mission Press 
is desirous of finding the owner 
of a Hammond Typewriter placed 
in its care a few years ago aud 
remaining uncalled for. 


KULING SACRED CONCERT. 


Zo the Editor of ba 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DkaR Sik:—At the Sacred Con- 
cert to be given at Kuling this 
year, Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Elijah’’ 
will be sung. | 

I have received the vocal and 
instrumental scores, and shall be 
glad to forward them to such 
members of the choir and orchestra 
as purpose rendering help at the 
Concert and who wish to begin 
work on their parts. 

I wish to emphasize the rule 


of the Committee that copies 


may only be sent on the express 
understanding that in the event 
of the recipient being prevented 
from attending the rehearsals, 
his or her copy be returned for 
the use of some other singer. 
Qaly by adhering to this rule 


can we ensure having sufficient 
music for the chorus. 

The price is $1.00 for paper 
covers, and $1.30 for stiff boards; 
postage extra. | 

Thanking you for kindly in- 
serting this notice, 

I am, dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
Witson H. 
Hon. Sec., Kuling Musical 
Hopes, March 13th, 
SEVEN USES OF COMPARATIVE 
RELIGION. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR SiR: — Lest someone 


should think that I am entirely 


opposed to the study of Com- 
parative Religion because in the 


last RecorpER I wrote about 


the Seven Snares of Comparative 
Religion, I hasten to say that 
there are many students of Com- 
parative Religion who do not 
fall into these snares. I can see 
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that such study has at least 


ven uses :— 
a It shows that God has not 


left Himself without witness, 
among high or low. 
2. It shows man groping for 


3. It shows man is a religious 


animal. He must have a re- 
ligion of some sort. | 

4. It shows how man has 
erred and sought out may inven- 
tions, e.g., deification of himself. 

5. It tells the story of the 
origin, growth, and development 
of Ethnic Religions, and some- 
times shows how they were cor- 
rupted or influenced by other 
faiths. 

6. It shows that apart from 
Christianity all other religions 
seek salvation by the works of 
the law. 

7. It shows the infinite superi- 
ority of Christianity and the 
uniqueness of Jesus Christ. 

Yours cordially, | 
SHANGHAI, March 1917. 

GOD'S ‘‘ WIRELESS’’ WORKS. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 
DEAR S1R:—In the earlier days of 
my praying parents,the one maga- 
zine which they took in regularly 


used to have paragraphs headed: 
‘‘The Providence of God Illus- 


. trated’’ or Vindicated’’; the 


paragraphs consisting of per- 


_ Sonal testimonies on the subject. 


And in the spring of this year 
(1916) a remarkable incident 
occurred, which may be of great 
encouragement to all readers 
who are learning to form habits 
of intercession. Indeed, after 
all, it is such incidents as these 
that our congregations most 
need, and appreciate, as il- 


lustrating any didactic or semi- 
philosophical discourses upon 
the duty and privilege of 
intércessory prayer. 

The reader must pardon all 
personal references, without 
which I could not tell my tale. 

Some seven or eight years ago, 
I paid a visit to Chinkiang, and 
was asked to speak on prayer- 
topics in the fine Girls’ Boarding 
Schoolthere. This was followed 
by a series of letters to the 
school, with an English basis, 
and Chinese comments. And 
later I heard that these letters 
had been copied out, and were 
being circulated among Chinese 
students both in Japan and in 
the United States. This seemed 


to me a call to embody them, 


somewhat trimmed and polished, 
in a little book for intelligent 
young folks in their later teens. 
The result was the little volume 


entitled ‘‘ Let us Pray.’’ 


This rudimentary book called 
for one of deeper thought (as 
some of the reviewers in Britain, 
India, and the Colonies sug- 
gested). And two years later, 
following a serious break-down 
from over-work, an earnest 
Christian friend promised to 
pray each early morn that I 
might be able to write this larger 
treatise. Entirely under the 
prayer-aid of that friend, during 
my months of convalescence, 
there was written, paragraph by 
paragraph, in my one unwearied 
hour before breakfast, the work 
known as ‘‘Prayer and the 
Human Problem.’’ 

The smaller work had fallen 


into the hands of a distinguished 


Irish novelist, son of a noble 
Congregational minister. He 
(Coulson Kernahan) scored its 

and made an index, for 
the book had made a great 
difference to him—as he related 
in a letter commending the larger 
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work to a foremost firm of British 

publishers. And now there has 
come to hand a remarkably fine 
article on prayer introduced by 
a barrack-room chat, entitled 
‘‘The Story of. a Strange 
Prayer’’ (Sunday at Home, July 
~ 1916), in which he himself tells 
an almost stranger story as to 
how he came to write it. 

He and I are friends by cor- 
respondence, of a very intermit- 
tent character. 
met three times in all. But he 
has been on my prayer-list. 

Now, his story is that on a 
certain day of March, he seemed 
almost to hear my voice telling 
him to kneel down and pray ; 
and then write an article on 
prayer. He tells the readers 
that he is sending the article out 
to China, to learn what happened 
there, on that day in March. And 
I have sent him a copious reply. 

Tosummarize that reply. Two 
years ago there was delivered 
an address in a Kuling prayer- 
meeting, which was afterwards 
published in the RECORDER, 
Shanghai, and in several colon- 
ial magazines, in which I urged 
the formation of a world-wide 
League of Intercession, with an 
appropriate Prayer Manual, of a 
simpler and more general nature 
than the various denominational 


missionary prayer-manuals, 


as to enlist and train far more 
than the present ten per cent or 
so of our home congregations in 
the intercessory army of God. 

Nothing definite came of this 
appeal. Soan English ‘‘ Home 
Prayer Manual’’ was prepared, 
in: consultation with my own 
sons and others. But that little 
work failed to obtain the backing 
of any large organization,—each 
of which, in Britain, had their 
own schemes. 

But in March this year, how- 
ever, on the acceptance of a 
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Chinese ‘‘ Home Prayer Manual” 
by the North and Central China 
R. T. S., one’s prayers were re. 
aroused for the home lands, that 
someone of light and leading 
would write on prayer in some 
widely-circulating magazine. 

I must confess that I had not 
my friend, Coulson Kernahan, 
definitely in view. And I am 
rather glad, now, that I had not; 
else the incident he relates might 
have been explained away by 
some as an instance of telepathy, 
pure and simple. Whereas, 
what I cannot but feel did really 
happen, was that my fervent 
prayers, offered in general, were, © 
by higher hands than mine, 
‘* switched on’’ (if one may use — 
the expression ) to the heart and 
soul of this notable British 
author. And that, doubtless, 
he also will feel to have been 
the case. ae 

One more instance, this, of the 
glorious fact which God’s inter- 
cessors have already learnt (and 
might learn more frequently if 
they were more truly prayerful) 
that God’s ‘‘ wireless’’ really 
and truly works. 


Yours truly, 


ARTHUR CORNABY. 
HANKOW. 


HE CHINESE ‘‘ HASTINGS.”’ 


To the Editor of 
Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR SrR:—I have been 
honored by a request to review 
the Chinese ‘‘ Hastings ’’ in the 
pages of the RxcorpER. A 
mere glance at the new work with 
its shapely size, clear type, and 
excellent arrangement, shows 
that it is to occupy a position in 
the library (‘‘ book cupboard” 
is perhaps a more correct word) 
of our Christian fellow-workers 
whose only language is Chinese, 
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that has no parallel. on the 
book-shelves of those of us whose 
native language is a Western 
one. 

If I could turn back to the 
happy quiet of the ordinary mis- 
sionary’s life that I lived amongst 
when I first came to China, I 
think that by another month or 
- two I could write such an article 
on the Chinese ‘‘ Hastings’’ as 
the Editorial Board rightly feel 
should be found in the pages 
of the RECORDER. With such 
scraps of time as can be grabbed 
for the purposes of serious study 


in these days, I can only hope 
to write anything worth reading | 


if the readers will wait two or, 
better still, three months. 
Meanwhile, of course, all RE- 
-CORDER readers will have their 
own copy of the Chinese ‘‘ Hast- 
ings,’’ and will see to it that by 


hook or crook all their Chinese - 


colleagues engaged in preaching 
shall have their copy. — 
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Mr. Carnegie has spent, and 


well spent, a good deal of money 
in endowing libraries. 
a chance for men of more moder- 
ate means doing a work that is 
literally comparable to endowing 
libraries. For Chinese preachers 
a Chinese ‘‘ Hastings”? 
library. Let no Chinese preacher 
be debarred from the treasures 
of this volume merely on the 
ground of the altogether incon- 
siderable price charged for it. 
The price is too high for under- 
paid men who find a difficulty in 
providing themselves and their 
families with food and clothing. 
Let missionaries in their annual 


Here is 


7s a 


meetings, deacons or stewards in 


_ their monthly meetings, face the 
question: Are we wisely expend- 
ing the funds at our disposal if 
the Chinese preachers find it 
impossible to procure a Chinese 


‘* Hastings’’ ? | 
Yours truly, 
G. G. WARREN. 


Missionary News 
Reports and Minutes 


THE STRUGGLE FOR CONSTITU- 
TIONAL RELIGIOUS LIBERTY* 


Since the last meeting of the 
Executive the time of your 
Chinese Secretary has been spent 
chiefly in Peking, in connection 
with the work of the Committee 


on Religious Liberty. This 


Committee was formed by reli- 


gious leaders of different faiths, 
in the early fall of 1916, and is 
commonly called the ‘‘ Society 
for Religious Liberty (72 #% G 
Hay #).” Acting in accordance 
with the decision of the Execu- 


*The above is a summary of the report presented by Rev. C. Y. Cheng 
Chinese Secretary of the China Continuation Commision, to the ‘anenbee’ 


Committee of that body, at its meeting on March 1st, 1917. 


Mr, Cheng 


went to Peking with the permission of the Executive Committee, In their 
judgment, the account he here gives deserves general attention from the 


Christian forces in China. 


He went in a private capacity and did not officially 


_ fepresent the Continuation Committee, In the opinion of the Comunittee, 
Mr. Cheng used his opportunity with great tact and skill, and has rendered 

valuable service. Upon his arrival in Peking he was elected the Chairman of 
the Protestant section of the Committee on Religious Liberty. The struggle 
which this Committee carries on is not ended and its success will require 


wide-spread moral and spiritual support. 


L. H. Roots, 
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tive, as expressed at its thirteenth 
meeting, I left for the north on 
the 25th of November, last year. 


Immediately upon arrival I was 


brought into touch with both 
the work and the workers. 
With your kind permission, I 
shall now report very briefly 
what has been done in Peking 
as I have seen it during the past 
two months or more. 

The proposal to make Confu- 
cianism the State Religion of 
China was first presented before 
Parliament in Peking in 1913 by 
the well-known Confucianist, 
Dr. Ch’en Huan-chang (RRB. ) 
Dr. Ch’en has for years sought to 
revive Confucianism and make 
it a state religion. A Chinese 
‘* Hanlin,’’ and a graduate from 
Columbia University, from which 
institution he later received the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
Dr. Ch’en represents the devout 
and conservative elements in 
China. He has studied both 
Confucianism and Christianity. 
In his essay ‘‘ K’ung Chiao Lun 
(FL &% i@),’’ Dr. Chen ascribes to 
Confucianism many of the great 
teachings for which Christianity 
stands, such as the fatherhood 
of God, the brotherhood of man, 
equality of men and women, 
universal peace, etc. 

In the autumn of 1913 Dr. 
Ch’en presented a petition to 
Parliament in Peking, in which 
he strongly urged that an article 
making Confucianism the state 
religion of China be inserted in 
the Constitution. At the same 
time a counter-movement was 
organized first by the Protestant 
Christians in Peking, and was 
later joined by representatives of 
other religious bodies. This 
counter-movement declared 
against the making of a state 


religion, and began a vigorous . 


fight for religious liberty. 
Both movements received sup- 
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port in Parliament. After two 
or three months of parleying 
between the opposing sides, the 
late President, Yuan Shih-kai, 
issued a statement declaring that 
as China is composed of different 
races and men of different 
religious creeds, Confucianism 
should not be made the national 
religion of China. _ However, 
this did not decide the issue. 
Some members of Parliament 
endeavoured to satisfy the sup- 

ters of both movements by | 
introducing into the tentative 
Constitution the sentence which 
is known as the 2nd clause of 
Article XIX, which provides 
that Confucian teaching be made 
the basis of moral instruction in 
all public elementary schools. 
This was a compromise which 
was meant to satisfy both sides, 
and really satisfied neither! 
When, therefore, the tentative 
Constitution came up last fall 
for re-consideration and adoption 
as the permanent Constitution 
of the Chinese Republic, a 
chance was given for the renewal 
of the old fight. Those who 
believed strongly in the principle 
of religious liberty had an 
opportunity to fight for the 
removal of this objectionable 
clause. Those who wished to 
see Confucianism made the state 
religion of China had also the 
opportunity to fight for the 
insertion of a new article in the 
Constitution. 

The whole issue before Par- 
liament is not as simple as it at 
first appears. A large number 
of very intelligent and influential 
men, among whom I believe we 
may number the present Presi- 
dent himself, would much prefer 
to have the matter of religion 
left out entirely from the Consti- 
tution. 

In Article XI of the Constitu- 
tion religious liberty is explicitly 
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ted to the 
or to be sufficient. Other men 
think they see an inconsistency in 
the fact, that while Article XI 
guarantees religious liberty to the 
people, Clause 2 of Article XIX 
makes Confucianism the basis 
of moral instruction in the 
schools. Still others object to 


the insertion of this clause in 


the Constitution purely on edu- 
cational grounds. The little 
boys, they say, cannot master 
the classics and at the same 
time be trained in all the subjects 


of modern learning. Besides, if 


Confucianism is made the basis 
of moral instruction in the ele- 
mentary schools, it will neces- 
sarily mean that the moral 
instruction of the children will 
be limited. All the good teach- 
ings which are in other religions 
will be made secondary if not 
left out entirely. So you see 
the whole question becomes a 
very complicated one, and is 


being considered from many 


points of view. 

When I reached Peking the 
Society for Religious Liberty 
was already in existence. It 
included in its membership 
Protestants, Roman Catholics, 
Buddhists, and, later, representa- 
tives from the Greek Church, 


Mohammedans, Taoists, and men 


of no religious profession. The 


Protestants and Roman Catholics 


took the leading part in the whole 
movement, The Chairman of the 


Society is Mr. Hsii Ch’ien (@j#®), 


Viee-Minister in the Ministry of 
Justice, a member of the Chung 
Hua Sheng Kung Hui, Peking 
(Church of England Mission). 
A weekly conference was held in 
the Central Park and was attend- 
ed generally by about twenty-five 
to thirty persons. Resolutions 
were passed at these meetings 
from time to time,and the minutes 
were printed and circulated. 
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A great deal was done by this 
body of men in entertaining and 
interviewing the members of 
Parliament. Over one hundred 


members of Parliament became 


members of this Society. Some 
two hundred other members 
expressed themselves as being 
sympathetic with the work, 
though for various political 
reasons they could not join the 
Society as members. 

For the sake of greater work- 
ing convenience and efficiency, 
the Society was divided into 
three sections :—one Protestant, 
another Roman Catholic, and a 
third consisting of representatives 
of all the other religions. Each 
section works separately and 
has separate meetings. The 
whole Society comes together 
for a weekly conference in the 
Central Park. Here reports are 
heard from each section, and 
future plans and prospects are 
discussed. 

Two audiences were granted 
by President Li YVuan-hung to 
the Society’s representatives. In 
these two interviews the Pres- 
ident appeared sympathetic but 
did not commit himself to any 
definite help that he could render. 

Now let me summarize briefly 
the work of the Protestant section 
of the Society. About 50 peti- 
tions and over 150 telegraphic 
messages were sent to the two 
Houses of Parliament from the 
Churches throughout China. 
These with one accord pleaded 
for the safeguarding of religious 
liberty and against the estab- 
lishment of a state religion. 
Over 40 telegrams, 90 express 
letters, 10,000 circular letters 
and 40,000 copies of printed 
matter were sent from Peking. 
Reports on the progress of the 
work were published from time 
to time. These had a mail 


circulation of from 200 to 300 
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copies. The eighteenth report 
was the last sent out before my 
leaving Peking. A number of 
articles upholding religious liber- 
ty in China were written by 
different members of Parliament. 
These have been sent to various 
parts of China and printed in a 
number of leading newspapers. 


The articles are dispassionate, 


fair, and convincing. | 
The movement fortunately has 
not been embarrassed by want 
of funds. Over $700 was con- 
tributed to the Protestant section 
alone for its work. The sum of 
$800 was advanced to it by two 
Christian laymen in Peking. Of 
this amount $600 was later 
returned. The part which the 
Peking churches take in the 
work of the Protestant section is 
very large indeed. Each week 
the pastors and leaders meet for 
consultation and _ discussion. 
Many parts of Shansi, Honan, 
Chihli, Shantung, and Man- 
churia have been visited by the 
six leading pastors in Peking. 
The results of these visits were 
most encouraging. ‘These pas- 
tors were willing to give up their 
own local work, each taking a 
province to visit, and as a result 
they did a great work. Besides 
these Peking pastors there were 
four special representatives sent 
to the capital to do whatever 
they could there for the prop- 
aganda, Rev. Nieh Cheng-yi 
Ze) and Mr. Lo Viin-yen, 
Ph.D. (4438 from the Kiang- 
si churches, Rev. Hwang Sui- 
chiang (#7 representing 
the Hupeh and Hunan churches, 
and Rev. Yt Shih-lien #) 
from Shanghai, representing 
many churches in China. 
Throughout the objectives of 
the work have been (1) to arouse 
_ the Christian churches in China 
and other religious bodies to a 
keen interest and an active co- 
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operation in the movement ; (2) 
to interview and secure the 
support of all the members of 
Parliament; (3) to create and 
direct public opinion in support- 
ing the principle of religious 
liberty, through personal ap- 
peals, public addresses, and the 
daily press. 
Like most matters of this kind 
the work of the Society has not 
been without its. difficulties: 
(1) Not a few of the military 
governors have expressed their 
approval of the movement 
seeking to make Confucianism 
the state religion. They senta 
number of telegrams to Parlia- 
ment, and as they are the most 
powerful officials in China to- 
day, their interference was a 


ress of our work. (2) The 
militaristic spirit among some 
of the Society’s members created 
difficulties which required 
considerable tact and _ force 
to control. Some were ready 
and anxious to take up the 
sword against their opponents. 
To fight and die in a Holy War 
was to some quite justifiable, 


‘‘ red sin, not a black one.’’ To 
others it was the surest way to 
Heaven. It remained for the 
Protestants to restrain their 
fellow members of the Society 
from any rash and unlawful 
action. This they did by openly 
declaring that, should any unlaw- 
ful action such as resort to force 
be adopted without consulting 


once withdraw from the Society. 

Notwithstanding the fact that 
we had these and other difficul- 
ties to face, we received much 
valuable assistance and secured 
many benefits. It was encour- 


of so many different religions 
brought together and working 
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harmoniously for one and the 


me purpose. That means 
appreciation, better 
understanding, and closer rela- 
tionship in the future. _ Hardly 
anything like this joining of 
hands among religious bodies to 
accomplish some definite end has 
been known in China before. It 
is one of the remarkable results 
of this movement and the sight 
of it has deeply affected the 
Chinese people. A letter of in- 
troduction from Bishop Norris to 
Bishop Innocent of the Greek 
Church resulted in the latter 
through his representative becom- 
ing an active member of the 
Society, and in his sending a 
petition to Parliament in the name 
of his Church. | 

Especially have the splendid 
activities of the Christians left a 
_ deep impression on the minds of 
non-Christians hitherto uninter- 
ested in Christianity. They have 
seen the churches presenting 
a strong united front against 
- what seems to them a real peril, 
no less to the Church than to the 
nation. The sight of their 
united activities has given these 
outsiders a truer understanding 
of Chinese Christians and the 
Christian Church and we hope 
will change the thinking of many 


regarding the Christian religion. | 


A great deal of helpful pub- 
licity was given by the news- 
‘papers to the work. Copies of 
the message sent by the churches 
aud other organizations — to 
members of Parliament were 
also sent to the Society and 


these were printed and delivered . 


to the homes of the legislators, 
as well as to their Parliament 
address, thus ensuring their 
receipt. 
No final action has yet been 
taken by Parliament on Articles 
XT and XIX. The whole question 
of religious liberty is at present 
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being considered by the Special 
Committee appointed to draft a 
permament Constitution by Par- 
liament, to which it has been 
referred. The outlook, however, 
seems very hopeful, and a letter 
received recently from Peking 
strengthens this opinion. The 
work of the Society still goes on, 
and the Protestant section is 
ably directed by the pastor of 
the independent Chinese Chris- 
tian Church, in consultation with 
the pastors and leaders of the 
other five churches in Peking. 


| C. Y. CHENG. 
SHANGBAIT, March, 1917. 


FOURTEENTH MEETING OF THE 
EXECUTIVE OF THE CHINA 
CONTINUATION COMMITTEE, 

HELD IN SHANGHAI, 
MARCH IST-2ND 


Bishop Roots, just back from 
furlough, spoke of the growing 
confidence in the work of the 
China Continuation Committee 
amongst supporters of missions in 
America. 7 

Rev. C. Y. Cheng read an 
extremely interesting report on 
the work done by the Society 
for safeguarding the Religious 
Liberty of the Chinese people. 
(The full report is given else- 
where in this issue of the RE- 
CORDER.) 

In accordance with recom- 
mendations made at the China 
National Missionary Conference. 
in 1913, that means should be 
adopted to develop work for 
Moslems in China, the China 
Continuation Committee is under- 
taking to further the object of 
Dr. Zwemer’s visit in such ways 
as it can. 

The Committee discussed the 
larger question as to what ar- 
rangements can be made for 
inviting distinguished visitors 
from abroad. In Japan this is 
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being done by the Continuation 
Committee, and it was felt desir- 
able to consider how vision 
can best be made for it in China. 
At the present time many valu- 
able opportunities for utilizing 
the services of such persons are 
being lost, as no one is under- 
taking to keep in touch with 
them. A committee consisting 
of: Mr. D. E. Hoste, Dr. G. H. 
Bondfield, and Mr. David Yui, 
was appointed to consider the 
matter and to report at the next 
meeting. 

The Foreign Secretary report- 
ed considerable correspondence 
during the past few months in 
regard to the subject of Mission 
Comity, showing a growing desire 
for some statement on Comity 
similar to-the valuable one re- 
cently adopted in India. 

Since the last meeting of the 
Executive some progress has 


been made in studying the ques- 


tion of the simplified writing of 
the Chinese language, An in- 
formal conference on the subject 
was held in Shanghai during 
the latter part of February. The 
meeting was attended by rep- 
resentatives of the Kiangsu 
Provincial Educational Associa- 
tion, the Commercial Press, the 
Chung Hwa Book Company, and 
by a representative group of 
Chinese Christians and mission- 
aries, At this meeting it was 
made clear that the Board of 
Education of the central Govern- 
ment is deeply interested in this 
whole subject and that there is 
good reason to hope for Govern- 
ment action in the not distant 
future. A fuller report of the 
meeting will appear in the May 
issue of the RECORDER. 
Important letters were received 
from the Chairmen of both the 
British and American Sections 
of the Special Committee on 
Literature, of the Continuation 
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Committee of the World’s Mis- 
sionary Conference, Edinburgh. 
These show the trend of thought 
at the home base regarding the 
place of Christian literature in 
mission work. The present plan 
is to secure on both sides of the 
Atlantic strong, centralized liter- 
ature committees to which funds 
shall be paid by the missionary 
societies and which shall be made 
responsible for the strengthening 
of the work of Christian Litera- 
ture in the different mission 
fields. This correspondence re- 
quested the advice of the China 
Continuation Committee as to 
some body which could speak on 
behalf of the different agencies | 
now engaged in the production 
and circulation of Christian liter- 
ature. The matter was referred 


‘to a committee consisting of: 


Rev. G. A. Clayton, Dr. G. H. 
Bondfield, and Bishop L. H. 
Roots, “ to draft a definite scheme 
for a Christian Literature Com- 
mittee or Council,’’ for report 
at the next meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

With regard to the proposed 
Missions’ Building in Shanghai, 
it was; | 

Vorep that “in accordance with 
the article of the Constitution which 
makes the promotion of co-operation 
and co-ordination among the Chris- 
tian forces of China one of the main 
objects for which the China Continua- 
tion Committee was organized, a com- 
mittee consisting of : Mr. Lobenstine, 
Dr. Lowrie, Dr. Bondfield, and Bishop 
Lewis, inted to the 

posal o e American Presbyte- 

~ Mission, as set forth in the 
Minutes of the China Council meeting 
(1916), the size and <style of the 
accommodation required, the location 
where such a building could best be 
erected, the bable cost of such a 
site and building, and the best man- 
agement of such an institution. The 
committee to have power to add to 
its number. 


It having been found impos- 
sible during the past year to 
secure a Chinese Associate Secre- 
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tary, and it being necessary to 
make arrangements for imme- 
diate assistance to Mr. C. Y. 
Cheng as soon as possible, it 
was decided to increase Mr. 
Cheng’s office staff and to give 
up the idea of securing at this 
time an Associate Secretary. 

In order to accommodate the 
Chiaa Christian Educational 
Association, the date of the 
Annual Meeting, at Hangchow, 
was postponed by one day. It 
will thus begin on the morning 
of April 27th and extend through 
May 2nd. A meeting of the 
Executive will be held in Shang- 
hai April 25th. ve 

The following recommendation 
regarding the growth and impor- 
tation of opium in China was 
passed 7 

Votrep that whereas the increas- 


ing importation of morphine into 
China constitutes a serious menace 
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to the Chinese people, the China 
Continuation Committee join with 
the National Medical Association of 
China and the China Medical Mis- 
sionary Association, in calling the 
attention of the Chinese Government 
and of others interested in the wel- 
fare of China, to the great danger 
arising from the introduction of this 
drug. 

VorepD further, that the Continua- 
tion Committee urge upon the Con- 
ference of Missionary Secretaries of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and u 
the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America, the importance of 
taking such action as they may deem 
wise in furthering opposition to this 
nefarious traffic. 


Mr. Warnshuis was requested 
to endeavor to secure, while at 
home on furlough, funds for a 
Reference Library for the China 
Continuation Committee, as this 
is felt to be necessary. 


E. C. LOBENSTINE, 
Secretary. 


News Items 


The cornerstone of a Can- 
tonese Union Church was laid 
in Shanghai on the 17th of 
March. 


A piece of land very centrally 
located, in Chefoo, has been 
purchased recently by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association for 
a building site. 


The Japanese Congregation 
(American Church Mission), 
Hankow, has called an experi- 
enced priest who has been work- 


_ ing among the Japanese in Sacra- 


mento, California. . 


The Swatow Young Men’s 
Christian Association held a 


formal opening of its newly- 
rented headquarters on the 21st 
of February. The membership 
has increased from 31 to 112. 


At a recent meeting of the 
Kwangtung Christian Council 
it was decided to cease being 
merely a ‘‘talking body” and 
engage a Chinese Secretary who 
shall give his full time to the 


work of the Council. 


The pupils in more than forty 
of the Primary Schools. of the 
American Church Mission took 
the examinations this year as 


provided by the Central China 


Christian Educational Associa- 
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tion ; in all 910 were examined, the American Church Mission, 
669 of whom passed. | Hankow, has been made possible 


New mission stations have 
been opened recently at Khits- 
chung, K wangtung (Amer. Bapt.) 
and at Wangtsai, Kweichow 
(C.I.M.). In Swatow new 
school buildings have been 
opened by the English Presby- 
terian Mission. 

A biographical sketch of the 
life of Prof. H. L. Zia is in 
course of preparation, also a 
compilation of his writings. 
Any helpful information along 
these lines will be gladly wel- 
comed by the Editors of the 
Publication Department of the 
National Committee (Y.M.C.A.). 


Boone ’ University, Wuchang, 
has one hundred students this 
term. A special teacher of Chi- 
nese Philosophy has been added 
to the staff. At present there 
are forty-five students in the 
College and Divinity School 
(eight men taking the latter 
course), and 278 in Boone Pre- 
paratory School. 3 


The opening of the “‘ Shepherd 
Looms’’ Industrial School of 


_ by the return recently of Rey. 


T.P. Maslin. St. John’s English 
School, of this Mission, has 
opened with over a hundred 
boys, many turned away for lack 
of accommodation ; the Boys’ 
Primary School has enrolled 
over sixty boys, the Girls’ 
School has an attendance of 
more than eighty. 


Kaifeng reports. that the 
various missions working in the 
city are advancing. It is but a 
few short years since there was 
bitter antagonism to the entry 
of the foreigner and his religion. 
Recently a notable week of 
evangelism has attracted thou- 
sands to each of the larger 
mission centres, and Pastor 
Ding Li-mei has addressed large 
congregations of city people. 
The Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation has a paying and con- 
tributing membership of 222 and 
has so appealed to the business 
and Official community that a 
fairly large budget has been suc- 
cessfully raised locally. These 
facts speak for themselves of a 
larger and nobler life into which 
our good people of Kaifeng are 
being gradually drawn. 


APRIL: 
Early April: Shanghai, Executive 
Council of the China Sunday School 
Union. 
4th-28th: Meetings for Women, 
conducted by Miss J. G. Gregg of the 
China Inland Mission, at Meihsien, 
Fengsiangfu, Kienyang, and 
chow, Shensi. 
sth-26th: Shanghai, Asiatic Con- 
ference, Seventh-day Advent Mission. 
12th: Shanghai, Forward Evangel- 
istic Movement Committee. 


Dates of Important Meetings 


23rd-25th : Shanghai, Biennial Meet- 
ing, Advisory Council, China Chris- 
tian Kducational Association. 

24th : Shanghai, Special Committees 
on Comity, the Chinese Church, 
Survey and Occupation, and Theo- 
logical Education. 

asth: Shanghai, Executive Com- 
mittee of the China Continuation 
Committee. 

27th-May 2nd: Hangchow, Fifth 
Annual Meeting of the China Con- 
tinuation Committee. 
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JUNE: 
th-rsth: Wenchow, Special Meet- 
an China Inland and United Me- 
thodist Missions, for Preachers and 
Church Leaders. 7 
ggth-July 3rd, Kuling, Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association Conference. 


JuLy: | 
Early July: Student Conferences 
(Y. M.C.A.): 
Wofussu, Chi. Moukden, King. 
Taikuhsien, Sha. Chengtu, Sze. 
Shanghai, Ku. 


4 


July 25th-August 8th : Knling, Lead- 
ers’ Conference re incr on Au- 
| paign, 


tumnal Evangelistic 


AuGosT : 


Late August: Student Conferences 
M.C.A.): 

Foochow, Fu. Amoy, Fu. Canton, 
Tung. Tsinan, Sung. 23rd - 31st: 
Kuling. 

15th-30th : Peitaiho, Leaders’ Con- 
ference preparation Autumnal 
Evangelistic Campaign. 


Personals 


It is definitely expected that Mr. 
Buchman will reach China in June. 


Prof. L. H. Bailey, Dean of the Agri- 
cultural College, Cornell, is nding 
several months in China, devoting 
a part of the time to botanical studies 
in Honan. 


Word is received from Dr. Mott of 
the sudden death on the 17th of 
February, of Arden Eddy, only son of 
Dr. and Mrs. Sherwood Eddy. He 
was stricken with pneumonia while at 
the Hill School. 


Dr. Wm. Adams Brown made an 


extremely interesting report to the 


Union Theological Seminary of his 
recent visit to the Far East. This has 
been printed in pamphlet form and is 
well worth reading. 


Dr. Geo, J. Fisher, head secretary 
for Physical Work (International 
Committee Y.M.C.A.), arrived in 
Yokohoma, March 27th, for an itiner- 
ary in Japan, China, and the Philip- 
pines, inspecting physical work. 


Rev. W, MacNaughtan, of Moukden, 


will be in Shanghai during the month © 


of April, summarizing reports of the 
Week of Evangelism, in the absence 
of Mr, Warnshuis, and preparing the 
annual report of the Forward Evangel- 
istic Movement Committee. 


We are informed that Dr. Henry 
Haigh, Secretary of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Missionary Society, is due 
to reach China in June. Dr. Haigh 
will visit the stations of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Mission and will spend a 
part of the summer at Kuling. 


It is expected that President Harada 
of the Doshisha University, Bishop 
Hiraiwa of the Methodist Church in 
Japan, Dr. Wainwright, Galen M. 
Fisher, and Mr. Bowles will represent 


the Japan Continuation Committee at 


the Annual Meeting of the China 
Continuation Committee at Hang- 
chow. 


Dr. Edward J. Stuckey of the Union 
Medical College, Peking, has enlisted 
in the Royal Army Medical Corps for 
service as Medical Officer with one of 
the Labour Battalions. of Chinese 
coolies now being recruited in North 
China for service behind the British 
lines in France. He has received 
indefinite leave of absence from the 
College. Mrs. Stuckey and the chil- 
dren remain in Peking. Altogether 
four members of the London Mis- 
sionary Society have volunteered for 
this service. We are informed that 
thirteen members of the Canadian 
Presbyterian, seven of the English 
Baptist, and one of the Southern 
Methodist, Missions, have volunteered 
for similar service. 


BIRTHS. 


At Chenchow, January 2Ist, to Mr. 


and Mrs. P. H. DOWLING, A. P. 
M., twin boys (Philip Kenneth and 
Donald Edward). 

AT Ichowfu, February 1st, to Mr. and 
Mrs. G. F. Browne, A. P. M., a 

daughter. 

At Chefoo, March 11th, to Mr. and 
Mrs. H. F. Smits, A. P. M., a son 
(Stuart Sutherland). 
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